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PREFACE 


THE following paper on Raja Ram Mohun 
* Roy was read at a meeting of the members 
of the Brahmo Students’ Home on 27th 
September, 1899. The writer acknowledges 
with gratitude that in the preparation of the 
paper he received material help and made 
several extracts from the works or writings of 
Raja Ram Mohpn Roy, Miss Mary Carpenter, 
Professor Max Muller, Pandit Sivanath Sastri, 
m.a. , Messrs. Akshoy Kumar Dutt, Dinanath 
Ganguli, B. B. Mukerji, and Bepin Chan¬ 
dra Pal. He is also indebted to the late Rev. 
Mr. S. Fletcher Williams, m. a., Representa¬ 
tive of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, who kindly looked through the 

paper, corrected the English where necessary, 

§ 

and encouraged him to publish it. 

In the year 1906, the paper appeared in 
the Youngmaris Magazine , from which it is 
reprinted and published in its present form. 
It appears with the object of giving to the 



( v. ) 


public a short account of the life and cha¬ 
racter of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, than whom 
no greater man was ever born in India, and 
scarcely in the world ; and to create in them 
a desire to know more of the life and writings 
of the Raja. 

The writer s best thanks are due to 

> 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Professor 
Kshetranath Ghosh, m.a., of the City College, 
and Mr. Narendranath Bhattacherjee, b. a., 
Head Master, New Indian School, Calcutta 
for having kindly gone through the manus¬ 
cript and the proofs and making sundry use¬ 
ful suggestions and alterations. 

Calcutta ; 

The \st June , iyu. 


R. N. S. 
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BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy was born in the 
year 1774* at Radhanagore, a village in the 
District of Hughli, in Bengal. It was in 
the same year that Warren Hastings was 
appointed the first Governor-General of 

India. Ram Mohun’s father, Ram Kama 
Roy, was born of a highly respectable Rarhee 
Brahmin family ; he held an important office 
under the Nowabs of Murshidabad, and was 
a man of independent spirit. Ram Mohun s 
mother, Tarini Devi, was a very pious 
woman, and many good qualities adorned 

her. 


EARLY EDUCATION. 


Ram Kanta Roy, being a man of pro¬ 
perty, gave his son a good education. Ram 

* Another account makes 177* lhe T car of hls b,rth - 
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Mohun learnt Bengali up to the eighth year 
of his age under his father’s roof. But as it 
was the custom in those days to give boys in¬ 
tended for the public service a thorough train¬ 
ing in Persian and Arabic, he was sent when 
nine years old to Patna, the principal seat 
of Persian and Arabic learning at that time, 
to receive education in tTiose languages. He 
studied those two languages up to his twelfth 
year and became so well versed in them that 
he was called Maulavi Raip Mohun Roy. 
H is teacher at Patna tapught him the* Koran, 
the elements of Euclid, and the works of Aris¬ 
totle and other Greek philosophers through 
the medium of Arabic. From Patna he 
was sent to Benares to prosecute his studies 
in Sanskrit, (in which the main body of 
Hindu literatftre, law and religion is com- 
posed) under competent Sanskrit scholars. 
Mark the originality of his genius. From 
Benares, the seat of orthodox learning, and 
the citadel of idolatry, he returned at the 
age of sixteen, a confirmed enemy of the 
idolatrous rites of his fore-fathers. 



EXPULSION FROM HOME 

AND 

SOJOURN IN THIBET. 

Ram Mohun Roy, young as he was, com¬ 
posed a book, exposing the errors of popular 
Hinduism, which occasioned a breach be¬ 
tween himself and his father. Young Ram 
Mohun was expelled from his*father’s house. 
The daring and undaunted youth started on 
his travels in different parts of India, pene¬ 
trating as far a^ Thibet, on the other side 
of the Himalayas. In the last part of the 
eighteenth century, when there was no Rail¬ 
way nor any high road, a journey to Thibet 
on the part of a boy of sixteen was simply 
wonderful. At that time it was customary 
with the people of this country who went on 
pilgrimage, to make a will of their property 
before starting. In Thibet he remained for 
two or three years and studied the tenets 
and practices of Buddhism. He was shocked 
to see the man-worship that had been intro¬ 
duced among the'Buddhists. The Thibetans 
worshipped the Lama - a living man who 
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bore certain distinguishing marks on his 
person,—as the Creator, Preserver and 
Destroyer of the universe. His spirited pro¬ 
test against the man-worship of Buddhism 
nearly cost him his life, which was saved only 
through the kindness of the softer sex for 
whom he ever afterwards cherished a warm 
regard, and in -whose cause he spent a large 
part of his life and energy. He returned 
from his travels after four years, and was 
once more reconciled to his father. 

ENGLISH EDUCATION 

AND 

GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

At the age of twenty-two. Ram Mohun 
Roy began to study the English language, 
and in a few years acquired so correct a 
knowledge of it as to be able to write it and 
speak in it, with considerable accuracy. He 
accepted the post of a clerk in 1800 in the 
Rangpur Collectorate, but on the condition 
that he should not be kept standing in the 
presence of his employer. He was afterwards 
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promoted to the post of Dewan, which at 
that time often meant de facto Magistrate, 
defacto Collector and de facto Judge. This 
was the highest post after which at that 
time an Indian could aspire. It may be 
presumed that he served the Government 
simply to please his father, for as soon as 
his father died, he resigned hfs post in 1813, 
and settled down in Calcutta in 1814, de¬ 
voting all his time and resources to the 
promotion of his cherished reforms. While 
employed at Rangput, it was his custom to 
spend his evenings and all his leisure-hours in 
religious discussions with the representatives 
of different sects, namely Hindus, Maho- 
medans and Marwaries, who daily assembled 
at his house to take part in them. 


REFORMS. 

After his settlement in Calcutta he de¬ 
voted his time and wealth to the improve¬ 
ment of his country in matters religious, 
social, educational, literary and political, and 
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he adopted five methods for the purpose, viz . 
(i) conversation and debate, (2) establish¬ 
ment of schools where religious education 
would be combined with secular education, 

(3) establishment of sabhas (associations), 

(4) publication of books and pamphlets, 
and (5) circulation of newspapers. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMATION. 

The principal attention of* the Raja was 
directed to the propagation of the doctrine 
of the Unity of the Godhead. He established 
the Atrniya Sabha in 1815, a year after his 
arrival in Calcutta, for the discussion of reli¬ 
gious subjects. He carried on conversations 
and debates with the learned Hindu pandits , 
clever Christian missionaries and zabardast 

. While argu¬ 
ing with the Hindus, we find, the Raja based 
his arguments upon the Hindu scriptures— 
interpreted them along the lines of progres¬ 
sive canonical interpretations of ancient and 
accepted authorities, developing what was 


Musalman maulavies of the day 
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undeveloped in them, bringing oift fully what 
was merely suggested by them, and thus 
leading the ancient interpretations up to the 
highest modern standpoint. He worked 
similarly, also, for the Christians and the 
Mahomedans. It is because of this that the 
Raja is still claimed as a Christian by the 
Christians, as a Mahomedan* by the Maho¬ 
medans, and as a Hindu by the Hindus. 

Now the question arises in one's mind as 
one reads his w/itings as to what Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy really was ; and the solution is 
no easy matter. 

Prof. Max Muller says that the Raja 
believed in the divine origin of the Vedas, 
whereas Dr. Macdonald wants to prove that 
the Raja believed in the infallibility of the 
Bible. In truth Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
believed in the divine origin neither of the 
Vedas, the Bible, nor the Koran ; nor did fye 
consider any of these books as infallible; 
but he based his arguments, as I have al¬ 
ready said, upon the revealed and accepted 
authorities of the Hindus, Musulmans and 
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Christians in answer to his opponents,—fight¬ 
ing them with their own weapons ; his view 
being that whatever was good in the Vedas, 
in the Tripitaks, in the Bible, in the Koran, in 
the Zendavesta or in any other book of any 
other nation in the world should be reveren¬ 
tially accepted as coming from the God of 
truth. 

It may be said that the Raja occupied a 
point of view where sectarianism ceases to 
exist. He was a cosmopolitan,—a universal- 
ist. It was quite true* that the Raja was 
above, far above sectarianism ; but it would, 
however, be wrong to imagine that the Raja 
who sought so faithfully to preserve the 
Christian type for the Christians, the Moslem 
type for the Mahomedans, and the Hindu 
type for the Hindus, was himself neither 
a Hindu, nor a Christian, nor a Mahomedan, 
and that he was standing out of all relation 
with any particular culture, country, history, 
tradition or scripture. That would imply that 
what he thought necessary for others he did 
not think necessary for himself or for his fol- 
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lowers. There can be no doubt that the 
Raja was led, by the very reasons which 
induced him to indicate the lines of progress 
and reform for the Christians and Mahomed- 
ans along their own course of historical and 
racial development, to follow strictly the 
Hindu line of development for himself, his 
followers and his Hindu countrymen. 

It was Raja Ram Mohun Roy who, at a 
time when Hinduism was fast sinking into a 
corrupt and degrading form, and reducing 
Hindu society to the most abject condi¬ 
tion, brought to light the incomparable truths 
of the Vedic religion. It was also he who 
saw and felt the baneful influence of supersti¬ 
tion and idolatry on the spiritual growth of 
his countrymen, and raised the most empha¬ 
tic protest against them with*all his energies 
and proved clearly from their primitive writ¬ 
ings that they speak of one God without 9. 
second and teach* that He alone should be 
worshipped. He could not rest satisfied until 
he had established the Brahmo Samaj, princi¬ 
pally, it may be supposed,to revive the religion 
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of the Upantshads. He issued tract after 
tract in unceasing succession till January 1829, 
shortly before his departure for England, 
when he had succeeded in erecting a prayer- 
hall for the worship of God according to his 
principles. He gave a perfectly national turn 
to the religious movement which he initiated, 
and saved many from absolute spiritual 
death. The reform that he accomplished in 
religion has exercised a most potent influence 
upon his countrymen. Th»e tree that he 
then planted is bearing fruit now. If our 
attention is now directed to Hinduism in its 
purer form, if the whole nation now gives 
evidence of a spiritual growth as arising 
from the inculcation of the tenets of its 
owft religion, if we find around us new signs 
of a religious* revival on a purely national 
basis, and *f we have not become thoroughly 
^denationalised by embracing a foreign reli¬ 
gion, the hohour is entirely due to the timely 

efforts of R‘4ja Ram Mohun Roy. He was, 
in fact, our £|pdfather. 

Ram MdhaA Roy composed many excel- 
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lenttheistic hymns in Bengali ; and the follow¬ 
ing one he composed on hearing the news of 
his wife’s death : 

’TC* cire? cn faar ; 

^t<PT f^T| 

sta «E(f^ srtn, ^pji, 

^tif csnr ^5 || 

fcs ^c*r 

Al, nt'fr Vt*!, for ■*£*!*«! I 

»rt^«ft=r* wrm wg 'wfeitfar, 

“ Mind the last dreadful day of your life 
when others will speak, but you will remain 
silent. Then you will fee 1 pain to look at 
the faces of your wife and son in proportion 
to the love you bear towards them. Then 

your house will be filled with sighs and sobs 
and you will find your relatives dejectetf 

before you ; your eyes will be blind, pulse 
weak and body cold ; therefore be careful to 
leave off vanity and pride, practise asceticism 
and depend on truth.” 
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SOCIAL REFORMATION. 

Almost the whole subject of social reform¬ 
ation centres round one main topic, namely, 
the improvement of the condition of women. 
That is about the one reform on which all 
other branches of reform may be said to de¬ 
pend. Female education and female emanci¬ 
pation are the siock subjects of every debat¬ 
ing club, and it is not only boys that are con¬ 
cerned with them, but grown-up men who 
aim to be reformers. Ragi Mohun Roy 
conceived the most advanced ideas about 
the status of women when J. S. Mill, the 
author of 1 The Subjection of Women,’ was 
not yet in his teens. The Sutte€ or the 
practice of burning widows was abolished 
in the year 1829, but eleven years before 
that date, in the year 1818, Ram Mohun 
Roy published his first tract against the cus¬ 
tom. It at once raised a warm controversy, 
in which he proved himself fully equal 
to the task, vindicating his position and 
•drawing his weapons from the armoury of the 
Hindu Shastras . The agitation went on do- 
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ing its work till December 4, 1829, when 
the inhuman custom was abolished by the 
kind-hearted Lord William Bentinck, the 
then Governor-General of India. Even after 
the abolition of the practice of burning 
widow?, the orthodox Hindus appealed to 
Parliament against the abolition, and in 
England, too, Ram Mohun Roy had to carry 
on the same struggle which he had won here, 
and he was present when the appeal against 
the abolition qf Suttee was dismissed by 

Parliament in July, 1*832. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy had a very great 
regard for the female sex. His heart bled to 
see the sufferings of womankind. He depre¬ 
cated in strong terms the tyranny of men 
over women. He wrote against polygamy, 
coolinism , and the restriction of widow-mar¬ 
riages, and supported his views by shastrtc 
references. His pen was always ready 
to support the* frail sex. The Hindus of 
the time laid the following charges against 
their women : That women are by nature 
(1) of inferior understanding, (2) without 
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resolution, (3) unworthy of trust, (4) sub¬ 
ject to passions, and (5) void of virtuous 
knowledge ; and he boldly refuted the above 
charges. He wrote: “The faults you have 
imputed to women are not planted in their 
constitution by nature. By ascribing to 
them all sorts of improper conduct, you have 
indeed successfully persuaded the Hindu 
community to look down upon them as con¬ 
temptible and mischievous creatures, whence 
they have been subjected to constant mise¬ 
ries. I have, therefore, to offer a few re¬ 
marks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in 
bodily strength and energy ; consequently 
the male part of the community, taking 
advantage of their corporeal weakness, have 
denied to them those excellent merits that they 
are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they 
are apt to say that women are naturally inca¬ 
pable of acquiring those merits. But if we 
give the subject consideration, we may easily 
ascertain whether or not your accusation 
against them is consistent with justice. As 
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to their inferiority in point of understanding, 
when did you ever afford them a fair 
opportunity of exhibiting their natural capaci¬ 
ty ? How then can you accuse them of want of 
understanding? If, after instruction in know¬ 
ledge and wisdom, a person cannot compre¬ 
hend or retain what has been taught him, 
we may consider him as deficient ; but as you 
keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in jus¬ 
tice pronounce on their inferiority. On the 
contrary, Leelavatee, Bhanoomutee, the wife 
of the prince of Kurnat, and that of Kalidas, 
are celebrated for their thorough knowledge 
of all the Shaitras ; moreover in the Vrihud- 
arunyak Upanishad of the Yajoor Vtda 
it is clearly stated, that Yagnuvulkya impart¬ 
ed divine knowledge of the most difficult 
nature to his wife Muitreyee ; who was able 
to follow and completely attain it. 

44 Secondly . You charge them with want 
of resolution, at which I feel exceedingly 
surprised ; for we constantly perceive, in a 
country where the name of death makes the 
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male shudder, that the female, from her 
firmness of mind, offers to burn with the 
corpse of her deceased husband ; and yet you 
accuse those women of deficiency in point 
of resolution. 

“ Thirdly. With regard to their trust 
worthiness, let us look minutely into the 
conduct of both sexes, and we may be en¬ 
abled to ascertain which of them is the most 


frequently guilty of betraying friends. If 
we enumerate such women in each village or 
town as have been deceived by men, and 
such men as have been betrayed by women, 
I presume that the number of the deceived 
women would be found ten times greater 
than that of the betrayed men. Men are, 
in general, able to read and write, and 
manage public affairs, by which means they 
easily promulgate such faults as women occa¬ 
sionally commit, but never consider as crimi¬ 
nal the misconduct of m^n towards women. 


One fault they have, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged ; which is, by considering others 
equally void of duplicity as themselves, to 
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give their confidence too readily, # from which 
they suffer much misery, even so far that 
some of them are misled to suffer themselves 
be burnt to death. 

" Itt the fourth place , with respect to their 
subjection to the passions, this may be judged 
of by the custom of marriage as to the res¬ 
pective sexes ; for one man may marry two 
or three, sometimes even ten, wives and 
upwards ; while a woman, who marries but 
one husband, desires at his death to follow 
him, forsaking all worldly enjoyments, or to 
remain leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

44 Fifthly . The accusation of their want 
of virtuous knowledge is an injustice. Ob¬ 
serve what pain, what slighting, what con¬ 
tempt, and what afflictions their virtue en¬ 
ables them to support ! How many Coolin 
Brahmins are there who marry ten or fifteen 
wives for the sake of money, that never see 
the greater number of them after the day of 
marriage, and visit others only three or four 
times in the course of their life. Still amongst 
those women, most, even without seeing or 
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receiving any support from their husbands, 
living dependent on their fathers or brothers, 
and suffering much distress, continue to pre¬ 
serve their virtue ; and when Brahmins , or 
those of other tribes, bring their wives to live 
with them, what misery do the women not 
suffer ? At marriage the wife is recognized as 
half of her husband, but in after conduct they 
are treated worse than inferior animals. For 
the woman is employed to do the work of. a 
slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to 
clean the place very early in the morning, 
whether cold or wet, to scour the dishes, to 
wash the floor, to cook night and day, to 
prepare and serve food for her husband, 
father and mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, 
brothers-in-law, and friends and connections ! 
(for amongst Hindoos more than in other 
tribes relations long reside together, and on 
this account quarrels are more common 

amongst brothers respecting their worldly 
affairs). 

“If in the preparation or serving up of 
the victuals they commit the smallest fault, 
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what insult do they not receive from their 
husband, their mother-in-law, and the younger 
brothers of their husband ? After all the male 
part of the family have satisfied themselves, 
the women content themselves with what may 
be left, whether sufficient in quantity or not. 
Where Brahmins or Kayastkas are not 
wealthy, their women are obliged to attend 
to their cows, and to prepare the cow-dung 
for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water 
from the river or tank, and at night perform 
the office of menial servants in making the 
beds. In case of any fault or omission in 
the performance of those labours they receive 
injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal 
amours to her perfect knowledge and almost 
under her eyes, and does not s£e her perhaps 
once a month. As long as the husband is 
poor, she suffers every kind of trouble and 
when he becomes rich she is altogether 
heart-broken. All this pain and affliction 
their virtue alone enables them to support. 
Where a husband takes two or three wives to 
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live with him, they are subject to mental 
miseries and constant quarrels. Even this 
distressed situation they virtuously endure. 
Sometimes it happens that the husband, 
from a preference for one of his wives, 
behaves cruelly to another. Amongst the 
lower classes, and those even of the better 
classes who have not associated with good 
company, the wife, on the slightest fault, or 
even on bare suspicion of her ^tc-conduct, is 
chastised as a thief. Respect to virtue and 
their reputation generally makes them forgive 
even this treatment. If, unable to bear such 
cruel usage, a wife leaves her husband’s 
house to live separately from him, then the 
influence of the husband with the magisterial 

o 

authority is generally sufficient to place her 
again in his htfnds ; when, in revenge for her 
quitting him, he seizes every pretext to 
•torment her in various ways, and sometimes 
even puts her privately to death. These are 
facts occurring every day, and not to be 
denied. What I lament is, that seeing the 
women thus dependent and exposed to every 
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misery, you feel for them no compassion, 
that might exempt them from being tied 
down and burnt to death.” 

In the year 1822, he wrote a paper 
entitled ‘‘Modern .Encroachments on the 
Ancient Rights of Females, according to the 
Hindoo Law of Inheritance.” This is a paper 
which shows not only the writers generous 
sympathies, but his familiarity with the 
Sanskrit language and with Hindoo law¬ 
books, and a subtlety in construing texts and 
interpreting the law which a lawyer might 
envy. He took great delight in legal dis¬ 
cussions, and was anxious that the Hindoo 
law should be administered in a rigorous 
and precise manner. His son, Mr. R^ma 
Prosad Roy, who was a distinguished lawyer 
and rose to be a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court, re-printed this essay in the year 1856 
with the following introduction :—“ At this 
moment, when thousands of my countrymen 
have openly come forward to invoke the 
assistance of the legislature to suppress the 
abomination of coolin polygamy, I have 
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deemed it proper to re-print the small tract 
published by the late Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the legislative body will have 
the satisfaction to see that my revered father, 
so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of cooliti polygamy, similar 
to those which +iave now moved them to act 
in a way so independent of their prejudices, 
and so well fitted to confer incalculable bene¬ 
fits on the Hindoo community.” In the year 
1830, Ram Mohun Roy wrote an essay on 
the ‘ 4 Rights of a Hindoo over Ancestral 
Property according to the Law of Bengal." 
This also is a learned disquisition, and the 
writer comes to the conclusion that in Ben¬ 
gal a man can alienate even the ancestral 
property which he has inherited, and that 
such alienation may be an immciral act if 
rt deprives his family of the means of sup¬ 
port, but it is not an illegal act. This is 
an elementary principle of law, and is a 
common-place of the lawyers of to-day, but the 
conclusion as well as the reasoning by which 
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it was arrived at speaks a great deal for the 
sound judgment and the scholarship of the 
writer of the essay, who, we must remember, 
was not a lawyer by profession. About the 
satme time the Raja wrote several letters to 
newspapers on the subject of the adminis¬ 
tration of the Hindoo law. 


THE RAJAS SERVICES IN THE CAUSE 

OF 

ENGLISH EDUCATION. 

Ram Mohun Roy’s services in the cause 
of English education were no less signal. In 
the year 1823, the Government of India 
appointed a Committee of Public Instruction 
to report on the best means of employing a 
certain sum of money which had been set 
apart for the encouragemeht of education. 
Upon th recommendation of this Committee, 
a college was established for the teach¬ 
ing of Sanskrit. But Ram Mohun Roy 
protested against this use of the money, 
and demanded that the college might 
be utilised for imparting 44 a liberal and 
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enlightened system of instruction embracing 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy, with other useful sciences " through 
the medium of English, and not for '* impart¬ 
ing such knowledge as is already current 
in India” through the medium of Sanskrit. 
In 1823 he wrote a lettei to Lord Amherst, 
the then Governor-General, against the 
Government policy of oriental education 
which was then in fashion, and very ably set 
forth the advantages that would follow from 
the introduction of Erfglish education into 
this country. This letter is worth studying, 
for it shows us Ram Mohun Roy altogether in 
a new aspect. It is the fashion now-a-days 
to regard him merely as a theistic philosopher 
who busied himself actively with matters 
theological. Blind and bigoted theologians 
have a dread of science. But R^m Mohun 
Roy was not a blind* theologian who would 
go about beating in season and out of season 
“ the drum ecclesiastic,” as Professor Huxley 
calls it. 


BENGALI LITERATURE. 
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He was a coadjutor of David Hare in 
founding the Hindu College in 1816, though 
he generously withdrew from the committee of 
management, to allow the leaders of the Hindu 
society to join it as the latter had vowed not 
to do so unless his connection with the college 
ceased. He also established an English 
school of his own in 1822, which he kept a- 
going for a long time. In this direction his 
exertions were not crowned with success dur¬ 
ing his life time, .but he left sufficient impres¬ 
sions on the mind of Lord William Bentinck 
who, on 7th May, 1835, issued his memorable 
•decree announcing the introduction of a new 
policy of English education. 


THE RAJA’S SERVICES 

TO 


BNGALI LITERATURE 


The services done to Bengali literature 
by Raja Ram Mohun Roy were very great. 
He was the originator of Bengali prose. In 
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this country as in other countries, the earli¬ 
est literature was poetic, and previously to 
the day of Ram Mohun Roy, there was no 
Bengali prose. In the midst of his engross¬ 
ing studies and endless controversies, he 
made time to write grammar, geography and 
easy lessons in Tiistory and science, in 
Bengali, for'his countrymen. He not only 
wrote works in prose, but so great was 
the ignorance of his readers, that he had 
to indicate by symbols how prose was to 
be read. This is ntot my own individual 
opinion, but is the result of the researches 
of so profound a scholar and enquirer as 
Dr. Hunter. In vol. VI. of the Imperial 
Gazetteer , he writes :—As Bengali poetry 
owes its rise in the 14th century and its fresh 
impulse in the 16th to outbursts of religious 
song, so Bengali prose is the off-spring of 
the religious movement headed by the Raja 
cim Mohun Roy in the 19th. This great 
Theistic reformer felt that his doctrines and 
arguments required a more serious vehicle 
than verse. When he died in 1833 he at 
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once received the position of the Father of 
Bengali Prose,—a position which he still 
enjoys in the grateful memories of his coun¬ 
trymen,” 


THE RAJA'S SERVICES 

TO 

THE INDIAN PRESS. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy was not only the 
father of Bengali prose, but the father of 
Bengali journalistic literature also. The first 
vernacular newspaper was issued in Bengali 
by the Baptist Mission at Serampore in the 
year 1818. Only four years after that, in 
the year 1822, we find Ram Mohun Roy 
editing Sangbad Kaumudi . The journal 

started by the Baptist Mission was, like other 
journals of the day, devoted solely to religi¬ 
ous topics. Ram iClohun Roy's journal, as 
its title shows, was a real newspaper. He 
was not only the parent and founder of 
the Bengali press, but he materially helped to 
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liberate the Indian press from the restric¬ 
tions which were put upon it in the year 
1823. 1 ° that year one Mr. Buckingham, 

proprietor of the Calcutta Journal, had 
written something in that newspaper which 
was offensive to Mr. Adam, the then officiat¬ 
ing Governor-General. On the 14th of 
March, 1823, Mr. Adam issued an Ordinance 
imposing certain restrictions on the liberty of 
the press. In those days there was a rule 
that an Ordinance, issued by the Governor- 
General, could not become law until it had 
been put up for three weeks in the Supreme 
Court and received the sanction of the 
Judges of that court. Ram Mohun Roy and 
several other gentlemen addressed a memo¬ 
rial to the Supreme Court, then presided 
over by Sir Francis Macnaughten, praying 
that sanction might be refused to the Ordi¬ 
nance in question. But the Supreme Court 

rejected the memorial and registered the 
Regulation. 
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The next step of Ram Mohun Roy 
was to address a memoria to the King 
(George IV) of England in Council showing 
the necessity of granting freedom to the 
press of India. In the memorial he fear¬ 
lessly condemned the action of the Govern¬ 
ment and the conduct of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. Both these memorials are 
remarkably well-reasoned and well-written. 
They are masterly documents, illustrating 
the practical wisdom and political foresight 
of the man who drafted them. They con¬ 
tain all that can be said in defence of the 


liberty of the press, and especially of the 
Indian press. I am not at all sure that the 
memorials which were sent up the other day 


to the English Parliament against the Gag¬ 
ging Act of iS78, would compare favourably 
with the memorials which Ram Mohun Roy 
wrote in those old days. Those memorials 
are to the press of India, what Miltons 
Areopagitica is to books and publications 
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in England. Milton’s efforts failed, and so 
failed the efforts of Ram Mohun Roy. Great 
efforts are not always followed immediately 
by great results, but, nevertheless, the efforts 
axe noble. In the year 1835, freedom was 
conferred upon the press, and I believe a 
large measure of the credit of that beneficent 
legislation is due to Ram Mohun Roy. 


RAM MOHUN ROY IhJ ENGLAND. 

Setting the whole of Bengal ablaze with 
a new zeal for reform, the reformer set sail 
for England in the S. S. Albion on the 15th 
of November in the year 1830 and arrived 
at .Liverpool on 8th April, 1831, after a 
voyage of four months and twenty-four 
days. Rajaram, Ramrutton Mukherji and 
Ramharry Dass accompanied nim. His 
mission in England was. mainly a political 
one. He writes in his autobiography — 
“ 1 etn barked f or England as the discussion 
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of the East India Company’s Charter was 
expected to come on, by which the treatment 
of the natives of India and its future 
Government, would be determined for many 
years to come, and an appeal to the King in 
Council against the abolition of the practice 
of burning widows, was to be heard before 
the Privy Council ; and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Delhi had likewise commissioned 
me to bring before the authorities in Eng¬ 
land certain encroachments on his rights by 
the East India Company.” On his arrival 
in England he received a cordial reception. 
The highest honours were publicly accorded 
to him. He was presented to his Majesty, 
William the Fourth, by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 
the then President of the Board of Control, 
and a place was assigned to him among the 
Foreign Ambassadors at the coronation of 

the Sovereign. 

At the time of the opening of the London 
Bridge, when a grand dinner was given to 
the public, the King invited Ram Mohun 
Roy to it ; and on the 6th of July, 1831, 
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a dinner* was given in his honour at the 
London Tavern. Besides, he was called on 
by Dukes and Duchesses and feasted by 
Aldermen and the Directors of the East India 
Company. He went to France and King 
Louis Philippe invited and dined with him 
twice. He was invited by William Roscoe, 
the father of modern jurisprudence, and the 
author of several works on politics, history, 
criticism, science, and literature, to shake 
hands with him on his death-bed. This great 
man had heard of th£ varied abilities of the 
Raja. Moreover, he had the pleasure of 
coming across a copy of Ram Mohun Roy’s 
book, “ The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness.” This re-called to his 
irnnd a similar work which he had written in 
his younger days, and to which he had given 
the title “Christian Morality,” and this induced 
him to cultivate the friendship of Ram Mohun 
Roy. A suitable opportunity presented itself, 
and he was glad to avail himself of it. One 
of his friends, the late Mr. Thomas Hodgson 
Fletcher of Liverpool, was proceeding to 
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India, and he made over to hifn for pre¬ 
sentation to the Raja, a collection of his 
works accompanied with a letter, the con¬ 
cluding lines of which run thus :—“ We 
have, for sometime past, been flattered with 
hopes of seeing you in this Kingdom, but 
I fear, I am not destined to have that plea¬ 
sure. At all events, it will be a great 
gratification to me if I should survive the 
attacks of the paralytic complaint, under 
which I have now laboured for some years, 
till I hear that you have received this very 
sincere mark of deep respect and attachment 
which I have so long entertained for you, 
and which I hope to renew in a happier state 
of being.” But Heaven so ordained that 
Roscoe had the pleasure of seeing the Raja. 
The interview between the twp great men 
was a very interesting one. After the usual 
salutations, Ram Mohun Roy accosted Roscoe 
saying—“ Happy 2nd proud am I—proud 
and happy, to behold a man whose fame has 
extended not only over Europe but over 
every part of the world.” To this Roscoe 
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replied,—“ I bless God that I have been per¬ 
mitted to live to see this day.” 

Jeremy Bentham, who had secluded him¬ 
self from the world, was the first to call on 
the Raja. He was so very anxious to see 
him that he repaired to his residence on the 
very night of his arrival in London. Per¬ 
sons than most remarkable for their social 
standing and literary eminence always sought 
his society and highly esteemed the Pri- 
vilege of intercourse with him. In Pro¬ 
testant England and in Catholic France 
the Raja received equal ovation. He was 
received in English homes both as a 
distinguished guest and as a friend. When 
he^ was prostrated on the bed of sickness 
and of death in a foreign land, he was served 
with the most loving attention, tended with 
the most anxious solicitude, and finally laid 
in the grave, surrounded by true mourners, 
who felt him to be akin to them in spirit, if 

not connected with him by the ties of earthly 
relationship. 

He was called upon in the year 1831 to 
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give evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. He gave his 
evidence with remarkable accuracy and inde¬ 
pendence. He was asked a large number 
of questions on the Judicial and the Reve¬ 
nue systems of India, improvement of the 
state of the cultivators and inhabitants at 
large, and such other topics. He answered 
all these questions. In the year 1832, he 
wrote papers entitled 44 Remarks on the Set¬ 
tlement of Europeans in India,” and “ Sug¬ 
gestions for the Future Government of India.” 
In the same year Messrs. Smith Elder & Co. 
published his paper entitled 44 Exposition of 
the Practical Operation of the Judicial and 
Revenue Systems of India.” The evidence 
he gave before the Select Committee was 
published as an appendix to their report. 

Three of the questions put to the Raja 
and his answers to them are given below :— 

Question. What is the condition of the 
cultivators under the present Zemindari sys¬ 
tem of Bengal, and the Ryotwary system of 
the Madras Presidency ? 
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Answer. Under both systems, the con¬ 
dition of the cultivators is very miserable ; 
in the one, they are placed at the mercy 
of the zemindar’s avarice and ambition, 
in the other, they are subjected to the 
extortions and intrigues of the surveyors 
and other Government revenue officers. 
I deeply compassionate both, with this 
difference, with regard to the peasantry of 
Bengal, that there the landlords have met 
with indulgence from Government in the 
assessment of their ^revenue, while no part 
of this indulgence is extended towards the 
poor cultivators. In an abundant season 
when the price of corn is low, the sale of 
their whole crops is required to meet the 
demands of the landholder, leaving little 
or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

Question. Can you propose any plan of 
improving the state oT the cultivators and 
inhabitants at large ? 

Answer. The new system acted upon 
during the last forty years having enabled 
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the landlords to ascertain the full measure- 
inent of the lands to their own satisfaction, 
and by successive exactions, to raise the 
rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible 
extent, the very least I can propose, and 
the least which Government can do, for bet¬ 
tering the condition of the peasantry is 
absolutely to interdict any further increase of 
rent on any pretence whatsoever. 

Question. Can you suggest any mode of 
removing the several defects you have point¬ 
ed out in the Judicial system ? 

Answer. As European Judges in India 
are not generally expected to discharge 
judicial duties satisfactorily independent of 
native assistance for not possessing a tho¬ 
rough knowledge of the language, manners, 
customs, habits and practices of the people, 
and as the natives, who possess this know¬ 
ledge, have long been accustomed to 
subordination and indifferent treatment, and 
consequently have not the power of com¬ 
manding respect from others, unless joined 
by Europeans, the only remedy which exists 
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is to combine the knowledge and experience 

of the native with the firmness of the 
European. 

As between Englishman and Indian, Ram 
Mohun Roy was thoroughly impartial. Mr. 
Adam in his lecture says :—“ He saw the 
selfish, cruel and almost insane errors of the 
English in governing India, but he also saw 
that their system of government and policy 
had redeeming qualities, not to be found in 
the native Government.” In one of his 
essays Ram Mohun. Roy says:—“I only 
maintain that the native community place 
greater confidence in the honest judgment of 
the generality of European gentlemen than 
in that of their own countrymen. But 
should the natives receive the same ad¬ 
vantages of education that the Europeans 
generally enjoy, and be brought up in the 
same notions of honour, they will, I trust, be 
found, equally with Europeans, worthy of the 

confidence of their countrymen and the 
respect of all men." 
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The Raja's Connection with the 

Unitarians. 


It is not known to many that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy had anything to do with the 
establishment of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. The following ex¬ 
tracts from an article in the “ Chicago Open 
Court,” by Mr. Moncure Daniel Conway, 
will therefore be read with interest :— 


“Although the fact may not be of grateful 
remembrance to the Unitarian sect, the 
British and Foreign . Unitarian Association 
was founded in South Place Chapel, and its 
foreign secretary was Mr. Fox (Rev. W. J. 
Fox). There had been several small asso¬ 
ciations, and these had gathered their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Chapel on May 25th, 1825, 
when the more comprehensive association 
was discussed and agreed to, the organisation 
being completed next day at London Tavern 
It is to be feared that the denomination 


little realises the historical significance and 
honour of its title. Adoption of the word 
“ Foreign,” omission of the word “ Christian,” 
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denoted a new departure, due not to British, 
but to Hindu, influences. It was preceded 
by an interesting history. While Mr. Fox 
and others were in their agonies of revolu¬ 
tion against English idolatry, a great Hindu, 
Ram Mohan Roy, already free, was trying 
to deliver his Oriental countrymen from 
idolatry. Them he helped in the liberation of 
the West. It was Ram Mohun Roy who 
really caused the organisation of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. Some 
adherents of the Hrndu teacher started 
theistic movements in various places, and 
those of Madras communicated with Mr. 
Fox. In September, 1820, the Parliament 
Court sent five guineas to. the native 
Unitarians of Madras, and in 1824, twen¬ 
ty pounds were contributed to build an 
Anglo-Indian Unitarian Chapel ip Calcutta. 

4 t was » “se facts, and the Hindu religious 
poetry translated by Ram Mohun Roy, 
which awakened Mr. Fox to a unity larger 
than Unitarianisi.1. He had to conquer 
many prejudice • about “heathenism” before 
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he could found an Association large enough 
to include Ram Mohun Roy. That Hindu 
was, in fact, as a religious thinker, without a 
peer in Christendom. With him began the 
reaction of oriental on occidental thought, 
which has since been so fruitful. The Uni¬ 
tarians generally, though they have rejected 
the best fruit of that foreign seed imported 
in 1825, rejoiced in its flower, which visibly 
expanded in London six years later. On 
May 25th, 1831. the Association held its 

sixth anniversary in South Place Chapel, and 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy—now an Ambassador 
to the British Government—arrived just 
in time to be present. That was the 
Pentecostal .day of London Liberalism. 
There were present Unitarians from France 
and Transylvania ; and Dr. Kirkland, 
President *>f Harvard University, was there. 
Ram Mohun Roy spoke briefly but impres¬ 
sively, and filled alT present with enthusiasm 
by the charm of his personality. The great 
speech was, of course, by Mr. Fox, who in 
the course of his speech said :— 
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“The Raja remarked to me the other 
day with some indignant feeling that he had 
been shown a painting of Jesus, and the 
painter was false ; he had given him the 
pale European countenance, not remember¬ 
ing that Jesus was an Oriental. The criti¬ 
cism was just. Those theologians have 
painted falsely, too, who have portrayed 
Christianity as a cold, intellectual religion, 
and not given it that rich oriental colouring 
of fancy and of feeling with which the 
scriptures glow, and by which they possess 
themselves not only of the mind, but of the 
heart and soul, of man. O, thus may our 
religion appear, creating the whole human 
race anew in the image of their Creator.” 

Reception by the Unitarians. 

All classes of the community honoured 
Ram Mohun Roy. At a crowded meeting 
of the Unitarian Association, he was 
received with every mark of deep and heart¬ 
felt respect. Sir John Bowring, to whom 
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the resolution of welcoming the Raja was 
entrusted, spoke of him in glowing terms. 
The following is an extract from his speech :— 
“I recollect some writers have indulged them¬ 
selves with inquiring, what they should feel 
if any of those time-honoured men whose 
names have lived through the vicissitudes of 
ages, should appear among* them. They 
have endeavoured to imagine, what should 
be their sensations if a Plato or a Socrates, 
a Milton ora Newton, were unexpectedly to 
honour them with their presence. 1 recollect 
that a poet, who has well been called divine, 
has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings 
of whose who first visited the Southern 
hemisphere, and there saw, for the first 
time, that beautiful constellation, the Golden 
Cross. It was with feelings such as they 
underwent that I was overwhelmed when I 
stretched out in your name the hand of wel 
come to the Raja Ram Mohun Roy.” This 
resolution of welcome was seconded by Dr. 
Kirkland, President of Harvard University, 
United States. In doing so, he said that 
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the Raja was an object of lively interest in 
America, and that he was expected there 
with the greatest anxiety. Revd. Robert 
Aspland, the Chairman, then suggested that 
the assembly should rise in unanimous appro¬ 
bation of the object of the meeting, and the 
members rose and carried the resolution by 
acclamation. The Raja thanked the meeting 
for the honour done to him in the following 
words :— 

“I am too unwell and toc^much exhausted 
to take any active partnn this meeting ; but 
I am much indebted to Dr. Kirkland and 
Dr. Bowring for the honour they have con¬ 
ferred on me by calling me their fellow- 
labourer, and to you for admitting me to 
this Society as a brother, and one of your 
fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that 1 
have done anything to deserve being called 
a promoter of this cause ; but with respect 
to your faith I may observe, that I too be¬ 
lieve in the one God, and that I believe in 
almost all the doctrines that you do : but I 
do this for my own salvation and for my own 
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peace. For the objects of your Society I 
must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admira¬ 
tion of my conduct. What have I done ? 

I do not know what have I done !—If I 
hav^^ever rendered you any services, they 
must be very trifling—very trifling, I am 
sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. 
In the first instance, the Hindus and the 
Brahmins, to whom I am related, are all 
hostile to the cause, and even many Christ- 
ians there are more hostile to our common 
cause than the Hindus and the Brahmins. I 
have honour for the appellation of Chris¬ 
tians : but they always tried to throw diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles in the way of the 
principles of Unitarian Christianity. I have 
found some of these here ; but more there. 
They abhor- the notion of simple precepts. 
They always lay a stress on mystery and 
mystical points, which serve to delude their 
followers ; and the consequence is 1 , that we 
meet with such opposition in India that our 
progress is very slight ; and I feel ashamed 
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on my side that I have not made any pro¬ 
gress that might have placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the 
globe. However, if this is the true system 
of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the opposition that may be made to 
it. Scripture seconds your system of reli¬ 
gion, common,sense is also on your side ; 
while power and prejudice are on the side of 
your opponents. There is a battle going 
on between reason, scripture and common 
sense ; and wealth, power and prejudice. 
These three have been struggling with the 
other three ; but I am convinced that your 
success, sooner or later, is certain. I feel 
over exhausted, and therefore conclude with 
an expression of my heartfelt thanks for the 
honour that from time to time you have con¬ 
ferred on me, and which I shall never forget 
tp the last moment of my existence.’* 
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The Last Days. 

Raja Ram Mohun Roy arrived at Staple 
ton Grove, near Bristol, early in the month 
of September, 1833, accompanied by Miss 
Hare, the niece of his late highly esteemed 
friend Mr. David Hare, of Calcutta. Staple- 
ton Grove is an agreeable and* commodious 
manson. It belonged to Miss Castle, a 
Bristol merchant and one of Dr. Carpenter s 
congregation. TJie Raja was undoubtedly 
very glad of the quiet of a country life, after 
his exciting life in London. Miss Castle 
and Miss Kiddle also esteemed it a privilege 
to do all in their power to render his stay 
there agreeable. 

Almost every day, the Raja had friendly 
intercourse with Dr. Carpenter, either at 
Stapleton Grove or at Dr. Carpenter s place. 
It is needless to mention here that Dr.. 
Carpenter’s closer* acquaintance with the 
illustrious Raja tended only to increase the 
affection, admiration, and respect, already felt 

for him. 
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? In the house of prayer where Dr. Car¬ 
penter officiated, Lewin’s Mead Chapel, 
the Raja worshipped on two successive Sun¬ 
days, the last he was to spend on earth in 
public religious services. 

The work of the Hindu reformer had 
been known in Bristol, and about eight years 
before, his services in the cause of philan¬ 
thropy and religion had been in an especial 
manner brought forward to this congrega¬ 
tion, when an appeal was made to it,—one 
answered with even, more than its wonted 
liberality,—to assist in the establishment of 
Unitarian worship in the capital of British 
India. 

His appearance, then, in Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel was warmly welcomed, and is re¬ 
membered by many with deep interest. He 
intended visiting other places of worship, 
as he had done in London, his spirit being 
truly catholic. 

Several persons well known in the liter- 

* * • / 

ary world took the opportunity of conversing 
with the Raja. The celebrated essayist. 
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John Foster, occupied a house adjoining 
Stapteton Grove, which he rented from 
Miss Castle. Mention is made of his inter¬ 
views with the distinguished stranger in the 
Life and Correspondence of that eminent man. 

Even in cases where there had been a 
prejudice against the Raja, though we can 
not suppose that there could - have been 
many of these, his personal influence soon 
removed it. This is remarkably shown in a 
letter of Mr. Foster’s to a friend, dated 
October 8, 1833 :— 

44 1 had entertained a strong prepossession 
against him (the Raja), had no wish to see 
him, but could not avoid it, when he was 
come to the house of our young land-lady, 
Miss Castle. My prejudice could not hold 
out half an hour after being in his company. 
Jde was % very pleasing and interesting 
man; intelligent and largely informed, I 
need not say—but unaffected, friendly, and, 
in the best sense of the word, polite. I 
passed two evenings in his company, only, 
hdwever, as a unit in large parties; the 

4 
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latter time, however, in particular and 
direct conversation with him, concerning 
some of the doctrines of the Indian philo¬ 
sophers, the political, civil, and moral state 
of the Hindus.” 

A large party was invited to meet the 
Raja at Stapleton Grove, on the iith of 
September. ' Of this Dr. Carpenter says :— 

“ In the conversation at Stapleton Grove, 
were men fully competent to judge of 
intellectual power : and one and all admired 
and were delighted *by the clearness, the 
closeness, and the acuteness of his arguments, 
and the beautiful tone of his mind. In the 
second of the two conversations at which 
Mr. Foster was present, the Raja continued 
for three hours, standing the whole time, 
replying to all the inquiries and observations 
that were made by a number of gentlemen 
who sorrounded him, on the moral and politi¬ 
cal state and prospects oT India, and on an 
elucidation at great length of certain dogmas 
of the Indian philosophers. Admiring respect 
was, I may say the sentiment of all present.” 
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The following extracts from the private 
journals of Mr. Estlin describe the last 
scenes of the life of Ram Mohun Roy :— 
“Bristol, Thursday, September 12th, 
1833.—I slept here. We had much interest¬ 
ing conversation at breakfast. I gave 
Ram Mohun Roy some account of the \\ est 
Indian Negroes. He was not prepared for 
the statements I made, his knowledge being 
derived from the missionaries chiefly. Miss 
Kiddle, Miss Castes, the Raja, and I, came 
into Bristol in their carriage. They called 
at 47, Park Street, for the Raja to see my 
bees, with which he was much pleased. 

Friday, 1 3th.—Saw patients at two, and 
at - four went to Frenchay ; there was a 
dinner party ; the Raja, Miss Kiddle, Miss 
Castle, Dr. Jerrard, Mr. Curry of Dublin, 
Mr. Bruce, J. Coates, &c, &c.; conversation 
on politics. Ram Mohun Roy attacked the 
Whig party for thfcir mode of carrying 

the Reform question? 1 - 1 • " ? 

Saturday,* > ^4th.—I went to Stapleton 
Grove ah’d there ' met "Dr: Carpenter.\ We 

- 5 l [ *7 <2-^ 1 . )J 
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had pleasant conversation with the Raja, 
and dined there. 

Sunday, 15th—Miss Kiddle’s carriage, 
with the Raja, took Mary and met us on our 
way to Chapel. I gave him Dr. Prichard’s 
work (on “ The Physical History of Man”), 
which I had borrowed of the Doctor for 
Ram Mohufi Roy’s perusal. 

Tuesday, 17. — My mother went in the 
evening to spend a day or two at Stapleton 
Grove, to meet Ram Mohun Roy. 

Thursday, 19th.—I rode over to Stapleton 
to see my mother, &c. Found the Raja 
ill, in fever ; he saw me very willingly, 
and I prescribed for him. Called at Mr. 
Bright’s country-house to put off going to 
Ham Green ; and at eight the Raja’s car¬ 
riage came for me. I found him a little 
better, but still feverish. Mr. % John Hare 
and Miss Hare, with whom Ram Mohun 
Roy lives, were there. I slept there. 

Friday, 20th.—The Raja no better. I 
came home by two in the Raja’s carriage ; 
went out again to dinner. The Raja had 
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headache coming on, but it subsided on the 
effect of medicine. He slept in the evening, 
but with his eyes much open. On awaking 
about eleven, I found his extremities very 
cold and his pulse 130 and weak, with the 
appearance of collapse. Warm liquids and 
a little wine, and external warmth, relieved 
him, but his restlessness, changing from the 
bed to the sofa on the ground, was very 
great. I begged to-day he would allow 
Miss Hare to attend him constantly. He said 
it would be very improper. 1 assured him 
the customs in this country rendered it quite 
proper, and she was admitted. 1 had her 
called up after she had gone to bed, to stay 
up with the Raja. He seems much gratified 
with my services, and glad for me to sleep 
here. I felt very anxious about him to¬ 
night. and told my mother I should propose 
Prichard’s seeing him tomorrow if he were 

not better. 

Saturday, 21 st.—Miss Hare sat up with 

the Raja, and informed me in the night how 
he went on. I saw him early ; his pulse 
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was better, and himself altogether improved ; 
tongue no better. Miss Kiddle proposed 
Dr. Prichard should see him, to which I 
cheerfully assented. Went into Bristol ; saw 
some patients at two, and went out to 
Stapleton with Prichard to dine at five. I 
did not tell the Raja of Prichard’s visit until 
he was in the house. The Raja expressed 
his satisfaction, and told me after how much 
Prichard’s countenance indicated talent. Mr. 
Hare met us here, and highly approved of 
Prichard s coming. • I went to bed at eleven. 
Miss Hare sat up again. 

Sunday, 22nd.—The Raja was very rest¬ 
less till towards morning, when he slept 
with his eyes much open. Prichard came 
at half-past eleven ; I went in with him, 
but returned at three. Mr. Hare came out 
also. In the evening the Raja % was better, 
and I was in more spirits about him. He 
said while Prichard, Mr. Hare, and I were 
with him, that if he were to die, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing he had the best 
advice in Bristol. Mary and my mother 
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went into meeting in Miss Castle's carriage 
and returned. Miss Hare s attention to the 
Raja is most watchful and unwearied ; she 
has great influence with him, making him 
take his medicine much better than I could. 
He is evidently much attached to her, and 
her regard for him seems quite filial. 

Monday, 23rd. — I rose a little before 
five. The Raja had passed a restless night, 
having only interrupted sleep with his eyes 
open. He was much oppressed all day, 
taking but little notice* as usually, and yet 
perfectly collected when roused. I became 
more apprehensive of the event, but still 
am inclined to regard his recovery as pro¬ 
bable as his death. Miss Hare spoke in the 
morning of more advice. I urged it also ; 
Mr. Hare, though on his own account he 
did not wish it, considered it proper in the 
case of so well-known and distinguished an 
individual ; and principally on his suggestion 
Dr. Carrick was called in. He came with 
Prichard in the evening. The head appear¬ 
ing the organ most affected, leeches were 
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applied. The Raja was rather better at 
night. He has expressed to me his grati¬ 
tude for my attentions, looks at me with 

4 

great kindness, and constantly presses my 
hand. I assisted him into a warm bath in 
the earlier part of the day ; he seemed some¬ 
what relieved at night. 

Tuesday, ,24th.—Mr. & Miss Hare and 
young Raja Ram sat up last night. I left 
them at eleven ; returned to the sick chamber 
at five a. m. The Raja’s pulse was a little 
better than it was last night, and altogether 
he was not worse. Carrick and Prichard 
came at twelve. During the day more com¬ 
posed and more quiet sleep, but with his 
eyes open. Towards evening and the night 
he is always worse. 

Wednesday, 25th.—The Raja slept a 
good deal and was quieter than during any 
preceding night ; pulse 102 and weak ; Mr. 
Hare staid up. When he reported to me, 
between three and four a. m. the patient’s 
state, he expressed alarm at the frequent 
weakness of the pulse ; extremities disposed 
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to be very cold, but easily becoming warm 
when covered ; he spoke very little, but is 
sensible when roused. I came into Bristol 
about twelve ; went to Stapleton to dinner. 
The Raja is still very poorly and weak. A 
mattress has been placed on the ground for 
him, where he now lies without changing his 

situation. He seldom speaks. 

Thursday, 26th.—Mr. Hare sat up during 
most of last night ; he reported to me be¬ 
tween three and four a. m. that the Raja s 
pulse had sometimes been very weak and 
rapid, so as to make him feel very solicitous. 
He was in an imperfect sleep, with the eyes 
open most of the night. Dr. Carrick came 
at eleven, and before Prichard arrived we 
were summoned to the room by Miss Hare, 
and found him with an attack of spasm, 
with convulsive twichings of the mouth. 
These went on more or less for an hour or 
two, and he seemed* not sensible of our visit, 
though in the morning when I went to him, 
he smiled at me and squeezed my hand in an 
affectionate manner. We had his hair cut 
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off and cold water applied to the head. 
After the spasms subsided, he appeared to 
sleep, the eyes still open, pupils small ; the 
left arm and leg appeared paralysed. We 
settled to have Dr. Bernard in the evening. 
I staid here all day, and am getting very 
apprehensive about the event. In the after¬ 
noon he becapie much warmer, and the pulse 
a little stronger, but spasms came on again 
about half-past six. He has swallowed with 
too great difficulty for many hours to allow 
of any quantity of nourishment, and he has 
been but little sensible since the morning, 
when he gave me his last look of recognition 
and thankfulness. Dr. Bernard could not 
come—it was useless. Prichard and Carrick 
left the Raja in a dying state. No body 
went to bed before twelve. Miss Kiddle 
was very much with the Raja ; Miss Castle 
occasionally ; Miss Hare, Mr. John Hare 
and Rajaram, seldom out^ of the room ; my 
mother looked in now and then. 

Friday, 27th.—The Raja became worse 
every few minutes, his breathing more 
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rattling and impeded, his pulse imperceptible. 
He moved about his right arm constanty, 
and his left a little a few hours before his 
death. It was a beautiful moon light might ; 
on one side of the window, as Mr. Hare, 
Miss Kiddle and I looked out of it, was the 
calm rural midnight scene ; on the other, 
this extraordinary man dying. I shall never 
forget the moment. Miss Hare, now hope¬ 
less and overcome, could not summon cour¬ 
age to hand oyer the dying Raja, as she 
did while soothing oi* feeding him ere hope 
had left her, and remained sobbing in a chair 
near ; young Raja was generally holding his 
hand. I doubt if he knew any since morn 
yesterday. About half past one, to please 
Miss Kiddle, as life was fast ebbing from 
our admired friend, and nothing but watch¬ 
ing the last breath remained for those 
around, I lay down on my bed with my 
clothes on. Afc half-past two Mr. Hare 
came to my room, and told me it was all 
over ; Ram Rotun was holding the Raja’s 
chin, kneeling by him ; Miss Hare, young 
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Raja, Miss Kiddle, Mr. Hare, my mother, 
Miss Castle, Ram Hurry and one or two 
servants were there also ; his last breath had 
been drawn at twenty-five minutes past 
two a. m. During his last few moments 
Ram Rotun, who is a Brahmin, on Mr. Hare 
desiring him to observe any custom usual 
among the Brahmins, said some prayer in 
Hisdustanee.* When the ladies had retired, 
we laid the body straight on the mattress, 
and covered with the Hindu servants. About 
half-past three or foui* we all left the room, 
some of the servants sitting up in the ad¬ 
joining room. I went to bed, but not to 
much sleep, the event of the night being too 
distressing. Our breakfast party was a 
melancholy one. Miss Hare remained in 
bed. Pugh, Marble Mason, came out with 
an Italian and took a cast of the Raja's head 
aad face. Mr. J. Hare and I went into Bristol, 
and made arrangements about the examin¬ 
ation to-morrow. Dr. Carpenter came out 
to us in the morning. We were all of us 
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much in the room to-day with the body, which 
had a beautiful majestic look. The event is 

a stunning one to us.” 

The Raja repeatedly acknowledged, dur¬ 
ing- his illness, his sense of the kindness of 
all around him, and in strong language 
expressed the confidence he felt in his medi¬ 
cal advisers. It was a source ©f gratification 
to the friends with whom he resided in 
London, to find that, distressing as the event 
was to the family he was visiting, he had 
every comfort and accommodation that a 
large house, a quiet and healthy situation, 
and attached and affluent friends could 

bestow. 

He conversed very little during his illness, 
but was observed to be often engaged in 
prayer. He told Rajaram and those around 
him that he should not recover. 

An examination of the body took place 
on Saturday, when the brain was found to be 
inflamed, containing some fluid and covered 
with a kind of purulent effusion : its mem¬ 
branes also adhered to the skull, the result. 
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probably, of previously existing disease : the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera were healthy. 
The case appeared to be one of fever, 
producing great prostration of the vital 
powers, and accompanied by inflamation 
of the brain, which did not exhibit, in their 
usual degree, the symptoms of that affection. 

The Raja had repeatedly expressed the 
wish that, in case of his dying in England, a 
small piece of freehold ground might be 
purchased for his burying-place, and a cottage 
be built on it for the gratuitous residence of 
some respectable poor person, to take charge 
of it. Every difficulty, however, was re¬ 
moved by the offer of Miss Castle, in which 
she had the warm accordance of all her 
intimate friends, to appropriate to the object 
a beautifully adapted spot, in a shrubbery 
near her lawn, and under some fine elms. 
There his revered and beloved person was 
interred, on the 18th o£ October, about 
two p. m. The coffin was borne on men’s 
shoulders, without a pall, and deposited in 
the grave, without any ritual, and in silence. 
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Everything conspired to give an impressive 
and affecting solemnity to the obsequies. 
Those who followed him to the grave, 
and sorrowed there, were Rajaram, his two 
native servants, the members of the families 
of Stapleton Grove and Bedford Square, the 
guardians of Miss Castle and two of her 

o 

nearest relatives, Mr. Estlin, Mr. Foster, 
and Dr. Jerrard, together with several ladies 
connected with those already enumerated ; 
and as there coujd be no regular entry of 
the interment in any official registers, those 
who witnessed it signed several copies of a 
record drawn up for the purpose, in case such 
a document should be needed for any legal 
purposes. 


TRAITS OF THE RAJA’S 
CHARACTER. 

While in England, not a day passed in 
which the Raja was not doing something for 
his country. He published many of his 
tracts and essays, and earnestly pleaded the 
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cause of his country before all he came in 
contact with, and his motherland was never 
absent from his prayers. Thus working in¬ 
cessantly for his dear country, he was struck 
down by the hand of death on the 27th of 
September, 1833, in the fiifty-ninth year of 
his age. 

The Raja’s life reveals the following 
traits of character, which are fit to be borne 
in mind by all of us. 

First,, his spirituality. ^Just thiqk of the 
times and the splendid opportunities that the 
times offered for growing rich. The British 
rule was then on its trial : our British mas¬ 


ters were mostly ignorant of the ways and 
habits of those they had to deal with, and of 
the secret resources of the country ; conse¬ 
quently they were groping in the dark as 
regards the work of administration, and had 
to rely almost wholly upon their Indian asist- 
ants. This state of cljaos and ignorance 
gave a good opportunity to the ambitious 
few among the higher class Indians to ag¬ 
grandise themselves by robbing bota their 
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English masters on the one hand and their 

o 

countrymen on the other. Those were days 
of constant surprises in the shape of sudden 
fortunes. Many of Ram Mohun Roy s con¬ 
temporaries rose from the humblest paths of 
life to colossal wealth. Could he not do the 
same ? Were not opportunities thrown at 
his feet ? Had he not the qualifications for 
successfully using those opprtunities ? What 
other Indian of his time was half so intelli¬ 
gent. half so learned, half so influential ? A 

O ’ 

word of recommendation from him conferred 
high posts on men. He secured a high post 
for Mr. Dwarkanath Tagore, which made 
the latter a prince amongst his countrymen. 
Yet Ram Mohun Roy in Calcutta was a 
quiet, industrious and poor reformer, fighting 
single-handed for the good of his country. 
He turned his back upon wealth and its attrac¬ 
tions. The paths that led others to riches 
did not suit him. He loved to lead men to 
religion, to the contemplation of the one 
true God. Like a true prophet he viewed 
the inevitable destruction to which old 


5 
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institutions were doomed in the future, and 
he stretched forth his hand to hold fast the 
ancient spirituality of his race, before it was 
carried down by the torrent. It was he who 
strove most to open the door for western 
ideas, it was also he who earnestly struggled 
to revive the old spirituality of his race. 
There lay his originality—the singularity of 
his genius. 

Many anecdotes are extant about him, 
which go to prove that his* heart was as soft 
as his head was powerful. As his orthodox 
neighbours carried their idols to the river, 
on the last day of the Dusserah festival, with 
pomp and eclat , he was observed shedding 
tears at the thought of the universality and 
grandeur of the faith he cherished within his 
bosom. In England the service of the Uni¬ 
tarian Churches often brought tea*s into his 
eyes, to think of the idolatry and superstition 
in which his countrymen were at the time 
steeped. Headways, it is said, disparaged 
Godless education and often expressed his sor¬ 
row over the atheism of the first generation 
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of educated Indians issuing from the Hindu 
College. Accordingly, when Dr. Duff*arrived 
in this country in 1830 and wanted to 
found an institution where religious educa¬ 
tion would be combined with secular educa¬ 
tion, he entered heart and soul into the pro¬ 
ject, secured a house for him, sent him the 
first half a dozen of pupils, and was present 
on the day of opening, and thence-forward 
regularly visited the school every day as 
long as he was in this country. All tnese 
tend to show the intense spirituality of his 
nature. 

Next after spirituality, was the great 
liberality of his mind. The Trust-deed of 
the Btahmo Samaj is a standing monument 
of his catholicity. Here also his originality 
was quite striking ! Born at a time when the 
Hindus regarded all foreigners as Mleckchhas 
and considered the shastras and the offices 
of religion as the exclusive privilege of the 
higher castes, when the Mahomedans looked 
upon all who did not agree with them as 
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Kafirs and had supreme contempt for them, 
when the Christians poured bitter contempt 
upon all the superstitions of the Hindus and 
regarded them as little removed from savages, 
—born at such a time and living amid such 
influences, he could yet write in his Trust- 
deed that his house of worship was intended 
for “ all sorts and descriptions of people with¬ 
out distinction as shall behave and conduct 

% 

themselves in an orderly, sober, religious 
and devout manner, for the worship and ado¬ 
ration of the eternal, unsearchable, and im¬ 
mutable Being who is the author and preser¬ 
ver of the universe.” 

% 

His liberality is also manifest in the 
courteous manner in which he replies to the 
most savage attacks of his adversaries, 
making appreciative mention of their worth 
and attainments. He paid equal respect to 
the religious taith of all sects, freely quoted 
from all scriptures, and laid it down as a 
guiding principle of his own church not 
to ridicule or malign any sect or any scrip¬ 
ture. This fact also marks him out as an 
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original character who far surpassed all his 
contemporaries. 

The third noticeable feature in the charac¬ 
ter of Ram Mohun Roy is the comprehensive¬ 
ness of his religious life. He was anxious 
to revive the old spirituality of his race, but 
did not fall into the ancient errors about the 
modes in which that spirituality was to be 
cultivated. The most furious contests bet¬ 
ween the Saktas and the Vaishnavas were 


prevalent in his tijne—and they raged around 
his cradle, so to say, for these religious 
differences, it is said, often disturbed the 
peace and amity of his own family and that 
of his maternal grandfather. But the great 
reformer, though striving hard to maintain 
the spirituality of his race, and holding up 
to them the best models of piety and moral¬ 
ity that were within his reach, carefully 
avoided the excesses of the older forms of 
faith. The formalism of the Saktas and the 
mysticism of the Vaishnavas were equally 
unattractive to him. He not only strove to 


give his countrymen a religion 


but also 
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new type of piety. He taught them, himself 
setting an example in practical life, that to 
love God and to do the works he loves is 
true piety. His love of God was simple, 
unostentatious and child-like. He never 
claimed 41 prophetic visions or perennial ins¬ 
pirations,” but he loved God in his humble 
way, and was glad to spend and to be spent 
in what he regarded as His service. 

Many little anecdotes are told of his un¬ 
ostentatious love of God. .In England, he 
gave out that Dr. Walt’s hymns for children 
were his favourite hymns. 4 It was a com¬ 
mon practice with the Raja,’ says Dr. Car¬ 
penter, 4 as he went to public worship, to 
read some of Dr. Watt’ts hymns for child— 
ren ; and he frequently dwelt with great and 
earnest interest on the verse, 

4 Lord ! how delightful ’tis to see 

A whole assembly worship thee : 

At once they sing, at once they pray ; 

They hear of heaven and learn the way.’ ” 

How naturally pious the heart of that 
man must have been, who could find a fund 
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of spiritual enjoyment in repeating hymns 

intended for little children ! 

His conception of the service of God 
was also characteristic. Though he was a 
theological combatant of a very high order, he 
did not make the study of theology his ex¬ 
clusive occupation. There was no question 
of national importance in which he did not 
take an active interest. The times also offer¬ 
ed him splendid opportunities for exercising 
the vast powers of his mind in all these ques¬ 
tions. He was an indefatigable worker in 
several fields of activity. He published tract 
after tract exposing the evils of idolatry, and 
advocating the necessity of worshipping the 
one true God. He fought hard, with the 
whole orthodox Hindu community ranged 
against him, for the suppression of the cruel 
custom of sutte4 ; he vindicated the rights 
of females ; he exposed the horrors of 
polygamy ; he got up agitations and sent 
up memorials for defending the political 
rights of his countrymen ; he strove for the 
introduction of English education into this 
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country ; and he laid the foundations of mo¬ 
dern Bengali literature. All this was included 
within his conception of the service of God. 
What a grand ideal this for the members 
of the Brahmo Samaj ! 

The fourth feature is his great trust in 
God. By his theological and social contro¬ 
versies he raised enemies amongst all classes 
of men. The Hindus shunned him as a 
reptile, opposed all his movements, and daily 
poured abuse on his devoted head. The 
Christian missionaries were made his bitter 
enemies on account of his exposure of the 
fallacies of their Trinitarian faith and the 
Orientalists among English scholars, men like 
Dr. H. H. Wilson for instance, became his 
enemies owing to his spirited protest against 
their policy. So he was left almost single- 
handed to carry the arduous work of reform 
he had undertaken. Yet his courage and 
strength did not fail him even for a single 
day to the moment of his death. Periods of 
despondency, when their hearts sank within 
them, and the chilling shadows of doubts 
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were cast over their minds, have been known 
in the lives of many great men ; but they 
are singularly absent from the life of Ram 
Mohun Roy. Not a single fragment of any 
trustworthy record, nor even a whisper exists 
that can suggest that his courage or his 
hopes deserted him even for one day. Where 
are we to look for the secret of this abiding 
faith in the good, this unfaltering and un¬ 
abated hopefulness ? His works furnished 
the reply to this ^question. In the preface 
to the translation of an abridgment of the 
Vedanta he says :—‘ By taking the path which 
conscience and sincerity direct, I, born a 
Brahmin, have exposed myself to the com¬ 
plainings and reproaches even of some of my 
relations, whose prejudices are strong, and 
whose temporal advantage depends upon the 
present system. But these, however accu¬ 
mulated, f can tranquilly bear, trusting, that 
a day will arrive when my humble endeavours 
will be viewed with justice perhaps ac¬ 
knowledged with gratitude. At any rate, 
whatever men may say, I cannot be deprived 
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of this consolation that my motives are ac¬ 
ceptable to that Being who beholds in secret 
and compensates openly/ In a short auto¬ 
biographical sketch he writes :—‘ Availing 
myself of the art of printing, now established 
in India, I published various works and 
pamphlets against their errors, in the native 
and foreign languages. This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last deserted 
by every person except two or three Scotch 
friends.’ Yet his heart did not fail him even 
for a single day, and of this his strong faith 
in God offers the explanation. 

His self-sacrifice was proportionate to the 
earnestness of his faith. He came to Calcutta 
in the year 1814, with a moderate fortune, 
sufficient to keep him in comfort during the 
rest of his life ; but within a few years he 
brought himself down to poverty by publish¬ 
ing and circulating, free of charge, his nu¬ 
merous tracts, and also by largely support¬ 
ing the movements with which he was con¬ 
nected. By 1830 he had brought himself 
into such a state, that he could 'ot proceed 
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to England until he succeeded in securing 
the assistance of the Emperor of Delhi. In 
England too, he had fallen into debts, the 
worry consequent upon which, according to 
Dr. Wilson, might have hastened his prema¬ 
ture death. 

His love for his own country was also 
remarkable. What other man fought so hard 
at that time for the rights and privileges of 
his countrymen ? All his labours in connec¬ 
tion with the introduction of English educa- 
tion, the development of Bengali literature, 
and the suppression of the sutte were mainly 
supported by his great love for his own 
country and countrymen. 

But he also gave other practical proofs 
of his patriotism. He fought strenuously for 
the freedom of the press in behalf of his 
countrymen. The petition, advocating such 
freedom, that he sent to the King of Eng¬ 
land, is a masterly production, yet unsur¬ 
passed by anything that has been up to this 
time advanced in that line. While in England, 
he urged upon the rulers the necessity of 
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employing a large number of natives in the 
public service, of the separation of the Judi¬ 
cial and Executive services and of fixing 23 
as the maximum age of the Civil Service 
candidates. In his writings, he always defend¬ 
ed his countrymen against the ungenerous 
and unjust attacks of foreigners. 

His love of liberty was very great. Of 
everything that lowered the dignity of the 
human mind he was a sworn enemy. It was 
this fundamental impulse that led him to 
protest against the rules that ostracised the 
Sudras from the knowledge of the shastras 
and also against that social tyranny which 
embittered, in so many different ways, the 
lives of Indian women. At the time of the 
* French Revolution’ he was observed to be 
deeply sympathising with the cause of liberty, 
and he gave a public dinner in the Town 
Hall of ( 2.1cutta when a constitutional form 
of Government was established in Spain. 

But the grace that crowned all his quali¬ 
ties was his natural and unaffected humility. 
All who knew him in life represent him to 
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have been remarkable for his humility. His 
modesty went so far, that on -one occasion, 
when he found the late Mr. Dwarkanath 
Tagore, one of his closest friends, guilty of 
violating a rule of the congregation of the 
Brahmo Samaj, he had to seek the assistance 
of another friend, for the purpose of remind¬ 
ing Mr. Tagore of the violated rule. In many 
cases his modesty amounted to bashfulness. 
He constantly made others read out his 
sermons, published many of his tracts in the 
names of his disciples, and those of his pam¬ 
phlets that he published anonymously in 
Bengali he signed as ‘ one repentant for not 
being able to practise all he professes. Was 
not that remarkable ?—the greatest man of 
the time publicly introducing himself as one 
repentant for not being able to practise all 
he professed! Such was his humility. Such 
was the man whom our countrymen have 

not yet fitly honoured. 
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ANECDOTES. 

Many interesting anecdotes are extant 
about the Raja and a few of them are given 
below. The first is from the pen of Mr. 
Recorder Hill :— 

‘I only met the Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
once in my^ife. It was at a dinner party 
given by Dr. Amott. One of the guests 
was Robert Owen, who evinced a strong 
desire to bring over the Raja to his social¬ 
istic opinions. He persevered with great 
earnestness ; but the Raja, who seemed well 
acquainted with the subject, and who spoke 
our language in marvellous perfection, an¬ 
swered his arguments with consummate skill, 
until Robert somewhat lost his temper, a 
very rare occurrence which I never witnessed 
before. The defeat of the kind-hearted philan¬ 
thropist was accomplished with great suavity 
on the part of his opponent.” 

The next is from an estimable lady who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance, and 
who was herself called from this world but 
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a few weeks after she had penned the follow¬ 
ing note to Miss Mary Carpenter :— 

‘Few things could give me more pleasure 
than to assist you (in my humble way) in doing 
honour to our venerated friend Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy, but I am so miserably enfeebled 
by illness as to be incapable of looking over 
books and papers in research. I can, however, 
trust my memory for a little anecdote, to 
which yours will readily supply his courteous 
graceful manner. 

At a small evening party at my house in 
Grenville Street, principally to meet the Raja, 
he referred to the doctrine of original sin, in 
a way that startled a lady of the low church, 
a very charming and amiable woman, who 
had brought her daughter. ‘But surely, sir,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘you do believe in original 
sin ?’ He looked at her, and she blushed 
deeply. After a minute, he seemed to com¬ 
prehend the whole, and very gently inclining, 
he said, ‘ I believe it is a doctrine which, 
in many well-regulated minds, has tended 
to promote hymility, the first of Christian 
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virtues ; for my own part, I have never been 

able to see the evidence of it.’ 

‘The next morning my sweet friend called 
to apologise for what she had said, and added 
that she had never seen or heard anything 
so beautiful as this in society.’ 

During his residence in London, the Raja 
placed Rajciram under the care of the late 
Rev. D. Davison, m.a., and frequently com¬ 
municated with that gentleman respecting 
the progress of the youth. He won the high 
esteem of the family by his most kind and 
courteous manners. His kindly sympathy 
was manifested by his being present at the 
christening of an infant born at the period, 
and bestowing on him his own name, “ Ram 
Mohun Roy.” In this child he took a warm 
interest. 

1 His visits to me,' writes Mrs. Davison, 
‘ were generally paid to me in my nursery , 
as he insisted on coming up, so as to visit 
his namesake at the same time, and not to 
interrupt me. For surely never was thtere a 
man of so much modesty and humility! I 
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used to feel quite ashamed of the reverential 
manner in which he behaved to me. Had I 
been our queen I could not have been 
approached and taken leave of with more 
respect. I was greatly struck with one thing 
which occurred. He called, and as he could 
not see me nor the boy for a little while, he 
waited, saying ‘He would like to see the 
child once more.’ This was just before leaving 
town for Miss Castle’s, where he died.’ 

There is an interesting story told by Mr. 
William Adam in his lecture on Ram Mohun 
Roy which he gave many years ago in 
America, and which has lately been pub¬ 
lished in Calcutta. Dr. Middleton, the first 
Bishop of Calcutta, thought it his duty to 
endeavour to convert Ram Mohun Roy to 
Christianity, and in doing so, he dwelt not 
only on the truth and excellence of his own 
religion, but spoke of the honour and repute 
the influence and usefulness he would ac¬ 
quire by becoming the apostle of India. 
Ram Mohun Roy expressed his bitter indig¬ 
nation that he should have been deemed 
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capable of being influenced by any considera¬ 
tion but the love of truth and goodness, and 
he never afterwards visited the Bishop 
again. 

The same Rev. Mr. William Adam came 
to India as a Trinitarian Christian mission¬ 
ary and formed an acquaintance with the 
Raja in order to convert him to Christianity. 
But after a few days it was found that Mr. 
Adam, instead of converting the Raja to 
Trinitarianism, had himself renounced the 
same, and become a Unitarian through the 
influence of the Raja. This created a sensa¬ 
tion among the Christians and they began 
to call Mr. Adam by the name of ‘ Second 
fallen Adam.’ 

It so happened that a certain Brahmin, 
becoming ill, lay prostrate before a goddess, 
and implored her help. The goddess, it is 
said, appeared to the Brahmin in a dream 
and said —“ If you partake of the residue of 
the food of a certain old man of your 
Teli (oil man) by caste, you will be cured.” 
The Brahmin was in difficulty. He could 
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not take the polluted food of a Teli without 
losing his caste. He resorted to the eminent 
pandits of the time, but none could give him 
any sound advice. At last, he came to Ram 
Mohun Roy. Ram Mohun Roy enquired of 
the Brahmin whether he was a man of wealth. 
He was asked whether the Teli alluded to 
would comply with any request he might have 
occasion to make. The Brahmin answered in 
the affirmative. Ram Mohun Roy then told 
the Brahmin to go to Jagunnath * in Orissa 
with the Teli and there partake of the 
food of the latter. 

Kalinath Munshi, a famous Zemindar of 
Taki, had a great regard for the Raja ; and 
he used to take his advice in several matters. 
On a certain occasion, a pretender came to 
Munshi Kalinath to sell a conch shell. This 
shell, said he, had a peculiar property. The 
possessor of it would never feel any want. 

*Jugunnath's prosad ,, t.i I, an offering made lo Jugunnath, 
retains its sanctity even if touched by a Pariah, and a Brahmin 
can partake of it without losing caste. This is allowed only within 
the precincts of the tetpple. 
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The goddess of wealth would dwell in his house 
always. On hearing this, Kalinath Munshi 
was resolved to buy it ; and Rupees 500 
was fixed as its price. The Zemindar then 
went with the dealer to the Raja and related 
the matter to him in great glee, asking at 
the same time his opinion about it. The 
Raja then spoke to the Zemindar to the 
following effect :— 

What greater bargain can be made if 
the goddess of wealth, th§ want of whose 
favour has filled the whole world with cries 
of sorrow, and who is the family deity of 
every one, could be purchased and secured 
in the house for ever in consideration of 
Rupees 500 only ! But the question is, why 
should the dealer part with such an inestim¬ 
able thing for this paltry sum ? Why should 
he not himself keep it in his own gossession, 
so that, the goddess of wealth may dwell in 
his house for ever and supply all his wants ? 
Is then 500 rupees worth more than the 
goddess herself? The Zemindar on hearing 
all this came to his sense, and without utter- 
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ing a single word in reply, told the dealer 
that the shell was not wanted by him. 

Ram Mohun Roy had a flower garden 
attached to his house in Calcutta, and a 
Brahmin used to come every day to pluck 
flowers for the worship of his deity. One 
day, the Brahmin, after putting his wrapper 
on the trunk of a tree, began to pluck 
flowers. In the mean time, a certain person 
by way of jest, took away the wrapper un¬ 
noticed. The Brahmin after taking the 
flowers was about to go home, when to his 
great surprise he missed the wrapper, and 
began to give vent to his sorrow in a loud 
tone. Ram Mohun Roy heard this from the 
inner apartment, and on enquiry learned all 
that had happened. He then went to the 
Brahmin, and accosting him in soothing 
words, said —Dabota ! ( ) don t be so im¬ 

patient, you have lost one, you will get one. 
So saying Ram Mohun Roy began to speak 
with him on various subjects. In the mean¬ 
time, he gave a hint to one of the men stand¬ 
ing near him ffo bring back the wrapper. The 
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wrapper was brought, and Ram Mohun Roy 
in making it over to him said—Are you now 
satisfied ? The Brahmin replied—I have 
received back my v own thing, why should I 
be pleased ? Ram Mohun Roy rejoined say- 
ing—Whose flowers are these ? The Brah¬ 
min said—God’s. To whom will you give 
them ? To God. Then why will God be 
pleased with the flowers that belong to him ? 
The Brahmin kept quiet, not being able to 
give any reply. 

Ram Mohun Roy’s powers of argumenta¬ 
tion were very great. Mr. Anderson, of the 
firm of Messrs. Colvin and Co., once said to 
a Bengali gentleman that, at his house con¬ 
ferences used to take place frequently bet¬ 
ween Ram Mohnn Roy and the learned 
European gentlemen of the time, and he 
heard the latter invariably saying at the 
close of the argumentation.—“We will think 
over the matter.” 

Ram Mohun Roy’s memory and power of 
comprehension were also very great. On a 
certain occasion, a pandit camfe to him and 
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expressed a desire of arguing with him in con¬ 
nection with a certain T'antra. Ram Mohun 
Roy had never read the book. He requested 
the pandit to come to him the next day at 
the same hour. After the departure of the 
pandit , Ram Mohun Roy brought a copy of 
the Tantra from the Sova Bazar Raj family, 
and devoted himself to its stuc.y with un¬ 
divided attention. Within this short time, 
he not only read the whole book but master¬ 
ed its contents thoroughly. The pandit 
came at the prescribed time, and a hard fight 
took place between him and the Raja. The 
points raised by the pandit were pulled to 
pieces by Ram Mohun Roy. The pandit then 
returned home discomfited, acknowledging 
the vast learning and argumentative power 
of his opponent. 

On ajiother occasion. Ram Mohun Roy 
succeeded in bringing over a pandit to his 
own opinions about religion :— 

A staunch Brahmin of the orthodox class 
known to Mr. Dwarka Nath Tagore, once 
represented %o him his want of flowers for the 
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worship of his God. Dwarka Nath Tagore 
requested him to go to Ram Mohun Roy s 
garden, where he could always get a good sup¬ 
ply. The Brahmin said in great rage—“ He 
is a great sinner, and do you wish me to go 
to that man’s garden ? ” M r. Tagore, however, 
succeeded in inducing the Brahmin to go to 
the flower garden. Excepting a particular 
portion of the garden, everyone had free 
access to it. The Brahmin, notwithstanding 
this injunction, began to pluck flowers from 
the plants standing on the forbidden spot. 
On the watchman requesting him not to do 
so, the Brahmin in a rage said—“ Instead 
of becoming thankful for the condescension 
on the part of a superior Brahmin like me 
in placing his feet on the garden of a vile 
sinner, you are so audacious as to prevent 
him from plucking flowers ? The Raja 
hearing this from a certain distance came to 
the Brahmin and asked in soothing words, 
why he was angry with him, and what he 
had aone that he should be considered irre¬ 
ligious. A great discussion theh took place. 
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Both came forward with a long array of argu¬ 
ments. It is said that the controversy took 
up the whole day. It was carried on without 
cessation, and both were without any food. 
At last, the pandit was discomfited. Being 
convinced of the truth of Ram Mohun Roy’s 
statements, he threw away his flower-basket 
and fell prostrate before the Raja ad¬ 
dressing him as Guru or religious guide. 
The Raja then took the pandit over to 
his house and b©th dined together. The 
substance of this discussion was afterwards 
published. 

ESTIMATION OF THE RAJAS WORTH. 

A man who is actuated by sincerity of 
purpose is sure to gain the approbation of 
persons of all creeds and nationalities. The 
value of a«man of real worth is appreciated 
even by his opponents. The people of the 
West, as it were, # vied with each other in 
paying their tribute to the memory of the 
Raja after his demise. The passage quoted 
below will slfew with what regard and ve- 
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neration he was held by certain members 
of both the sexes. Miss Aikin thus wrote 
of him to Dr. Channing—“ Scarcely any 
description can do justice to his admirable 
qualities, and the charms of his society, his 
extended knowledge, his comprehension of 
mind, his universal philanthropy, his tender 
humanity, his genuine dignity mixed with 
perfect courtesy and the most touching hu¬ 
mility.Considering the prejudices of birth 

and education with which he had to contend, 
his constant advocacy of the rights and 
interests of the weaker sex seems to me 
the very strongest proof of his moral and 
intellectual greatness.” 

Dr. Boutt, an American physician of 
London, thus wrote of the Raja in one of 
his letters to Mr. Estlin :—“ To me he stood 
alone in the single majesty of, I had almost 
said, perfect humanity. No one in past 
history, or in present time ever came before 
my judgment clothed in such wisdom, grace 
and humanity. I know of no tendency even 
to error... He was the most liberal, the most 
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amiable, and the most candid of men. His 
generosity was unbounded, his most touch¬ 
ing politeness was an instinct of his nature, 
it never left him to his most familiar asso¬ 
ciates.His loss has given tenfold value 

ill my mind to his writings, and I have 
studied them with a subdued feeling since 
his death, and risen from their perusal with 
a more confirmed conviction of his having 
been unequalled in past or present time. 
Peace to his sacred memory ! ” 

Among the several sermons preached in 
memory of the Raja, the following passage 
from one by the Rev. Mr. W. J. Fox will 
be read with interest :— 

“ We shall see his face no more ! His 
presence has passed away as a poetic image 
fades from the brain ! But it has left im¬ 
pressions *vhich will long endure ; influences 
of good, wide and deep, here, yet wider and 
deeper in the distant land of his nativity. 
And being dead, he yet speaketh with a 
voice to which not only India but Europe 
and America tvill listen for generations. * 
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M iss Mary Carpenter in her “The last 
days in England of the Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy ** thus writes of him :—“ It was indeed 
an appalling event,—a deeply affecting dis¬ 
pensation of Providence which so unexpect¬ 
edly deprived India of her noble son, and 
the world of one of the most remarkable 
men which the century has produced.”... 
Having watched him at a distance with 
high admiration, we had the privilege of 
receiving him into our homes and social 
circles ; we had seen him in the midst of 
the attractions of our capital, steadily keep¬ 
ing in view his great object of promoting 
the welfare of his country, and making the 
gratification of any private wishes yield to 
this.”...The noble form of him in whom we 
had seen the embodiment of all that was 
good and lovable, and which had.appeared 
likely to last for many long years, was laid 
low in death, even while the thought of him 
in apparent health and strength was fresh 
in our remembrance.” 

Nor are these all. The memory of the 
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Raja is cherished by the Protestant mission¬ 
aries also. The late Dr. K. S. Macdonald, 
m.a., d.d., of the Free Church of Scotland 
read a paper on the life and character of 
the Raja at a public meeting held at Dar¬ 
jeeling in the year 1879. Alluding to the 
review made by Dr. Marshman of “ The 
Precepts of Jesus ” by Ram Mchun Roy, 
the Rev Dr. Macdoland says :—“This work 
met with a severe, and, I think on the whole, 
an unjust criticism from a quarter whence 
it might be least expected.” The revered 
Missionary thus concludes his paper—“Al¬ 
together Raja Ram Mohun Roy was a great 
religious reformer, far in advance of his time, 
and his name should be held in loving 
remembrance by his countrymen and by all 
interested with the social and religious welfare 
of India. His memorial at present is not 
in stone or book nor yet on convass, not 
much to the credit of th.$ country which has 

v ( . i * 

the honouf \pf his -birth and. which he so 
faithfully^ served., > It is k in the hearts of men 
fast phssiog away from among us, and in a 

\ v v - <*7^ ' / 
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few stray sketches of no pretensions found in 
the soon forgotten pages of pamphlets and 
periodicals.” 

In several instances, the private conduct 
of great men is dimmed by the lustre of 
their outward actions. But this cannot be 
said of Ram Mohun Roy. Dr. Carpenter 
has placed before the public the following 
testimony of the Hare family with whom 
the Raja resided in London in the closest 
intimacy and confidence :— 

“Possessed of the Raja's unbounded con¬ 
fidence, acquainted with all his movements 
and enabled to judge with complete accuracy 
of his habits and dispositions, the unhesitat¬ 
ing and unequivocal testimony of this family, 
one and all, to the unvarying purity of his 
conduct and the refined delicacy of his 
sentiments, is as decisive as it is valuable. 

I had, myself, repeated opportunities of 
observing with what earnest respect he appre¬ 
ciated true delicacy in the female character : 
and I learn that, while he always maintained 
his habitual politenees to the sex and maV 
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therefore have misled the superficial obser¬ 
ver, he manifested a very prompt and clear 
discrimination as to individuals ; and that 
he commonly expressed strong dislike, and 
even disgust where they seemed to him to 
depart from that true modesty which is essen¬ 
tial to its excellence.” 

The following particulars recorded by 
Mrs. Estlin will shew how the Raja passed 
his time. 

“The Raja read the scriptures daily in 
Hebrew and Greek. Miss Hare often read 
them to him also ;—this was never omitted 
at night. He was also in a constant habit 
of prayer, and was not interrupted in this 
by her presence ; whether sitting or riding 
he was frequently in prayer. He told Miss. 
Hare that whenever an evil thought entered 
into his mind he prayed. She said, ‘I do 
not believe you ever have an evil thought. 
He answered, 4 0 yes, we are all liable to 

evil thoughts.” 

Professor Max Muller says of the Raja 
in his “Biographical Essays 
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“He had been brought up to worship 
the old Aryan gods, and he lived among a 
people most of whom had forgotten the ori¬ 
ginal intention of their ancient gods, and 

had sunk into idolatry of the darkest hue. 

Nothing is more sacred to a child than the 
objects which he sees his father worship, 
nothing dearer than the prayers which he 
has been taught by his mother to repeat 
with uplifted hands, long before he • could 
repeat anything else. There is nothing so 
happy as the creed of childhood, nothing so 
difficult to part with ; and we do not suppose 
that idol-worship is more easily surrendered. 

“ There was everything to induce Ram 
Mohun Roy to retain the religion of his 
fathers. It was an ancient religion, a na¬ 
tional religion, and allowed an independent 


thinker greater freedom than almost any 

other religion.Nothing would 4 iave been 

easier for him to do what so many of his 
countrymen, even the most enlightened, are 
still content to do,—to remain silent on 
doctrines which do not concern them ; to 
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shrug their shoulders at miracles and legends ; 
and to submit to observances which though 
distasteful to themselves, may be looked 
upon as possibly useful to others. With 
such an attitude towards religion, he might 
have led a happy, quiet, respectable, useful 
life and his conscience need not have smitten 
him more than it seems to have others. 
But he would not. He gave up idolatry. 
He was banished from his father’s house 
once or twice ; he was insulted by his 
friends ; his life was threatened, and even 
in the streets of Calcutta he had to walk 
about armed. 

“ I have no doubt when Ram Mohun Roy 
muttered his last prayer and drew his last 
breath at Slapleton Grove, he knew that 
happen what may, his work would live and 
idolatry would die. 

“ The German name for prince is Fiirst, 

in English First, he who is always to the 
_ • 

fore, he who courts the place of danger, 
the first place in fight, the last in flight. 
Such a Fiirst as Ram Mohun Roy, a true 
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prince, a real Raja, if Raja also like Rex , 
meant originally the steersman, the man at 
the helm.” 

The Christian College Magazine thus 

writes of the Raja : — 

“ As far as 1816, a Brahmin of extra¬ 
ordinary talents and learning, with a courage 
almost bordering on rashness, went about 
India denouncing in the most unqualified 
terms the idolatry of modern Hinduism, 
and proclaiming with an indomitable zeal 
the doctrine “ that* the Omnipotent God, 
who is the only proper object of religion, 
is One, and that he leads such as worship 
Him in spirit to righteous conduct and ulti¬ 
mate salvation.” This person was no other 
than Raja Ram Mohun Roy one of the great¬ 
est religious reformers India has ever seen. 
But Ram Mohun Roy was not only a reli¬ 
gious reformer, he was also the very first 
social reformer modern India has produced. 
He denounced the intolerant system of caste, 
the degrading custom of infant-marriage, 
and the horrid practice oL suttee with the 
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same fervour and earnestness as he asserted 
the unity, spirituality, omnipresence and 
omnipotence of the Supreme Being. The 
noble exertions of Ram Mohun Roy to stop 
the then prevalent atrocity of sacrificing 
widows on the funeral piles of their husbands 
contributed largely to the speedy abolition of 
the practice, which took place in 1829. He 
was a warm advocate of female education. 
In one of his works relating to that subject 
there is a noble and eloquent passage in 
which after exposing particular instances of 
oppression of the female sex, he rises to the 
advocacy of such amelioration of their con¬ 
dition as would give the amplest scope and 
highest direction of their influence on the 
mind, the morals, and the happiness of the 
whole human race. The fortitude and the 
unyielding^ firmness with which Ram Mo- 
. hun Roy espoused the cause of the poor 
widow martyrs exposed him to calumny, 
malignant hatred, and even persecution, but 
he was firm and prepared to sacrifice every 
thing to the glorious cause he had under- 
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taken to support ; and he triumphed. No 
person deserves the name of a reformer 
unless he is capable of high efforts of self- 
sacrifice.” 

The Bengalee , a leading Indian news¬ 
paper of the present day says :— 

“ It was on the 27th of September 1833 
that Raja Ram Mohun Roy died, and al¬ 
though more than half a century has elapsed, 
no monument in marble or in brass comme¬ 
morates the worth of the greatest Hindu 
of modern times. The circumstance is a 
deep reflection upon the national character 
for gratitude. While lesser celebrities have 
had their commemorative monuments, while 
our Town Hall is filled with pictures and 
busts, with but few exceptions, of magni¬ 
ficent nobodies, the great founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, the first of our social 
and political reformers, the founder of our 
Bengali prose literature, the all-pervading 
inspirer of so many of our modern senti¬ 
ments and aspirations remains unhonoured 
in the capital of his native Province. We 
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are under a heavy debt of national obliga¬ 
tion which we have not yet discharged, and 
God knows how long it will take before 
that debt is discharged.*the Raja ap¬ 

pears in the light of a sagacious and far¬ 
sighted political reformer. He propounds 
doctrines and principles, some of which 
have become watch-words in the mouths of 
modern political reformers. But they had 
been anticipated by the leader of Hindu 
thought half a cejitury ago. If prescience 
is the test of political genius, Ram Mohun 
Roy possessed it in an eminent degree.” 

I shall conclude by quoting what Mr. 
Akshoy Kumar Dutt says of the Raja in 
his remarkable book on the religious sects 
of the Hindus. He says :— 
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' “W SPURt^ 3ft ! W3 CSRta *!C5* 

cwTtfe: cxws* ^wiw ftfw ta?l< ^tarai 

^ ^ fwK ssviwtiR caRta 

^55 d fa s? cvtc*f ^e fas? *rcs ^stara £PFta 

ipPW ^f?Wl *ffTOJPl ^faltfe 5 ! *lRf* 

e >rRtaf ta^s ^ i wr capita wta 

a *rtrvntc* ^«ra s?>^*ni nP?*i-^fV 5 ltac^<a 

Rf?ra fata fa*i; vst^i ^ca «i5i-*ffo* 

''Qfft siRifir ^c^acs? s^tart^ fafos ^tca 

^fta*a i ^fa taw^s *tc* cq ^r»ta WT» 

<ura ^tasl fw*>, c*rc v*nRe ^Rtors 

*«faa ^tacac^ i c>if wta ^jtawfa ^a:fa 

ita ^ta ^fa^taa ^ ^ciPfj c*tc*i« «ta-*itan 

*ta?l ^ifacac^. i ^r w**i ^ facw*i-^rl^t ^R ■« 
spr^ta *nsta ^c^c*t ^t'aatta-Tsrc** 3 c i-^«r ftaw^* 
♦tafaR «wn ^firate, fasta-^ *f**i taw *rcro 
*ta?i *rf^c*i -snil ^115 i caRta §*nta ^n«rt ! 

Bt^ro ^r*jq caRta ^ i vj>fa ^5t ^ta<gn 

^URtamr Rfa*ta ^ta^R i capita >r^rR a facw: 

^ita^a ^ fafaa ^*rta caRtw 
«rcft ^tasi caiRta sR-*«fa ^ta^i ^ifatac^ i ^tatai 
rr^R vfa fa^«?tfa* *nRtatc*rj factor ^tar^ ^ta^ 
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*nf*ratc^, *nit*rg i ws** ^>f* 

^tWfa 1 C3W3 SfS-TOW *IW 

c ^ CR fecvslf^'® *rf^ **1 i fa^ 5 

csfitc^ *rt*i »raF ^f^n.1 *ifarast, wic^i 

vl*R CSfatlT? *ttTC ^ ^fatSsCS^ ^5l^t3 

I ^ C$*\y ^ ^ 1 • 

w& 'Q ^ 

$«s^ ^ fir<^ *l*lfa* **r5ta 

^Q^«f ^fe*l ^IC^HI ^l1Wl51t^ <£‘ 5 lf J 3 T $ 

^1Wl1*ffi-'3*rl^ta ^***11 *R 'G ^ ‘^•W* 

O&l i ( 7 i to^i *ft*F ^ *&'** ’ ^ ! 

»it^ ^*w® f 5 ^ "ifrta 

^^Ff^c^T, ^5«ffa*t3 ^*tfs^5 >lt^ <7TtC^ C®W* ^■* 1 ^ e ‘ ^ 

^ I c*5l*tfa ^U^\y 

vS^t^l (7P1« SWF ft 

v£^R CW *lW* cwfel, ^sCapft^ 

bi f^Sfe^ m^Vsc^i i 

^stSV© ^ I 0^3*1 *PitTO^ c^l ? ^ CWtfWS 

I OTHlft Cat’ll farafa ^ I ^ 

fasten, v£i^ w*t •■fl3'. v t c®ii«* ^ 

*we c^tt ** ^1 i 
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C*[\m *iCWl- 

Hfe*Tt*TC ^3 'Q 

I ^ ^Ttf=4 f^F ^THR?t ^t*t3 

^CWI ^ ^RnQ^ ^fv53F^ 7^|V?fl 'Q 

^tfc*T I ^5tyl ^3-fr$ ^OTtW'S 

c®W5 ^tfare *itfirai, 

Ctffatr* *^Hl folR I TO 

TO ^5^ W WtfTO « ^5^ IHJl-C^I^ «ntffa5 ^^1- 
f%C*T I 3tur$3 ^*tt?T R^f I <71 ^C’FCvS 'stff’TCl 

^1 I—|—| fa 

^fart^ t v<jc'^ 4 lyi^ toH ^ t 

4tet<7S WPr$*t ^<3-^ ^*tf"l Svl^TOft *^i|V*l, 
< 7 lt ^TOfa*lfato ^V-’SJJF! ^it^lfa^ ! 

“(71$ ftnore f*R fa ! ^I’Rtoni <71^ 

fro* *TOtH sfat<$E^ ^ fFWl^ 5f*iC4 ! <71^ 

■*F*TTt«t-fTO 5 ^*tC 5 | tOTPlta «TO 

1 * ! < 7 !^ f*R refaal Praleto ^ fa:^t* ^*1 *«ffa^ 

^RI fa? ^TOTO *tfa^5 t ^:^-^Tt?l *ft- 

! <71 TO < 751^1 ^OP*t ^ fawi^ TOT 
TO < 2 J^n 5 ^falfa fate? TO >6 falTOTO TOJ*RF* 

nfa < 71 ^ to ftft ^ 

OStRto^ TOttJSW* ?h5*T ^fa*1<l 
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,8 HT , ®lft- 

ifa Gizisr* 

ftfPnrt fttMTOM epfi* ^c?rc, c*\$ fare 

retail <?$ ^npnta fcafircsra to 

ot ^-.M-ftret^ * far“m<sM foifts-^tre 

tostocto *refi> «i*fa »htoi f^r, ft?l 4 -^r 5 t 

^Tfaffa Metres cMIftr® w S*tfrs 

ft Pi ftrste ^retfcvs ^ <5R?*r*r3i*t ^*1* csftl- 

OTS C*\$ ftfTtal ^ ^sfaTO* 

CMt^TOtM, ’ert^tw v ^ TOMtfil mto 5 Preft^i 
^StWSJ'GC^fa <3RtM **falCTO M*MTl 5ft ^fa^l 

*ft. fare costal *nrta *ft^ ^^re* ! 

ftftq %5ft v»tTO<?fa ! c^ ^Hi ^rac^Ttc*^ 

*rto-TOM, Pr c^t-sift a\t iftt 

1 j 

CMtaTOt* ! ^2f-W^r 

fTOta*! Mftreft I ^TOC* Prat'S^ 

taM ^Pral ft*3® ^ftMT^ I «fc^1w 

ft^e ^tcw 1 ^fttre^ *ta ^re^re faptfft to 

^R I feft ^ TOf^® 5^tC5*, ft^tTOfTO 

ft^-^$ ^ftsl 3ft 1 M^tfa-C*;* S^C® 
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ivsqfa 'e 

♦ffrojtt tor ^ i *?Mi*-TO»ra *rcf%«mrac*r * fa* 

sfeara ’tCS'S ’Tt'R 'S ^’OT*! 

«flft^^^ <®t*R ^feSlcM \ 

CW**\ ^p?l1*t , *rtCSlfa*t''Q 

fc^re«ita ^tf^mtc^ i 

"fefa ^Vtft ^tfrSfra C*Tt^ fa^ffa ^1 

^ra^T^fa fa^ ^» 

f^ ^t*r ^fs ^t^*t yar^to «r^H *tfa 
^ i ^ti*5tT -mm ^'o ^fare 

?r*i <®i^ ^fct ftf^s *Rtfa-^fa?^ «t^» ^ » 

1 osi^l c$1 *ic«a ^c^r ^jt^fac-fc^ 
"TC«1t< 'sffa SffWtlfa <fl^5 ^fac® fa* 

^tc^ Ji#W^ «jfv5^ «!** ^1^1 
C 5 *!*^ TREE'S* ^ 3 * fad^ ^fatfS fa 

*<fa«Tfa ^ ^1 ? TOT%‘ | ’ifar'tf ^TOfa 

*2<*fa ^**ttfa ^^R-sfas ^faH 

C^^5?l ^1<fa 'Q *tfa* *W ^\\^\ $t*fa ^E«T* 

*tfo*ftM ^1 fa *#5^ C*tM ^ 

^1 ? *f^1 f% ! fa TOtM* t ■ 
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3F^»(S *ff\5att^ ^57 atl>, 

f*nr$a *ltiap5|*| I fafa ^ta^5^>faa ^:aaa«i ^s<5-*Tta^t*f 

*r wf«i a^a^, “atea-a^a ft<s-at<R a*att 
nacipscaa aa*«f fe*tt*rcr ^ aat^cataa* *faa *ifaaj *rtfa a* 
^ 5 **® ftf^ 5T*^5 ^t^F a^faal fa«r 5f?C^5 faa^a aap^a^*f 

aFCW, C^aff R^Ttatad \fa, >^TO1 * 
fafofa<$1 ^C«fa ^^TSJ <fR'GC«T ^1a af&Stf^ 

Cata 33 ^1, fofa v£)^t*rtt* ^ aj «1 ata«f 

ata^a^f aa^ aa^ a^uma fsFat^&fa apcaa, ^a- ^~ 
^ aaft ^paH ^ ^atcafa^l *fe*j<flaF ca ^rotate «a7Ftaa 

'Q *nrtn< 333*1 SFfaal ^5j< 3U, aWI 3ta 

feb&:arca afai aa^fca aiata saaaa 'e afa*n 
^ta, ttata a^-^s^a feffta sfass 
^faai ^:aFac«fa afa^$ sstata ^a^aa «iK^1 aeca, ^a* 
^ aata *flata afa^s aaaia 's aat*it*f a^^aj a**tf% fata- 
55 *i ^faal wtetctf ata aa ^ ^ aKa^T <3ad»f 

^ca, ^ ata 3tata ^a*r»tta catada^i atal $:aa caalapoa 
faata « ojrr |a*ta, a^al^fa <Btata^ afiJ- 

afaai ^riatta* ^ asfa'a 1 

* * * * 

“^ift afa cqaffe ait^taa ^att«ra <»fc^ fa^tt^ aa:* 
^<5, ^tal a^ta ^ ^ajfa^ak fa^ ^ a-afaa 
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c^-^n. 'Q ^5 ^ 

^SJ'S^S "*t?R ffR-^FSC^ % 

^1% ^rt^R f^5 I ^*Rl 

g *ra e tf&^^it*RK 

Sn«Wt^l ^NR, «1*1 C*U ^Fft*l ^1 ^ ^81 

I >8 «PltW-*n<5 Wt* 

^f^5 l !—"T* f** !—*F5 

ffe^tfl ^51 ! **R *lRfa ^tZT3 fwt 

^flTCfa ^<7 ^ 

*2f*M **1 dt«1 ^1 I ^tCSHlfafa* 'amjvite ^| 

***re *fRRC*l* O* fa^«1 K 

«fg* ^ ^C*T, *P\U *I ^t^R ^1 

^ ^1 I fwl ^ *tti^, csfci ^C-B «rtif*, 
^FrV^PR* Rt$ ! *t*fv 'Sfa ft«1- 

<®C*3 f^f ^ ^ I ^tC® 

f 3 ^ (TTt^TC^I pPTC I 

§vtR «J?te i ^5W5: V 

f*% ^R^fcas^ ; <a?te fa^R ^i c’pi i 

^tr^c^ni fwi i ?TTOl*t | *rot*t ! *j*rt»i-aife*1 

<■ 

rt?*f1 ^Fficvi, '®<w fit* >af«^ if^w ^sr*t*fl 
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TOQ 


'Q 1^C*R 5J1 I fa * 

farfra^ i—'e ^ ! ^^11 

(Runt^ ! ifa iti^ti^ hcts , ici , ?li-iE*fi ^* 

^1 lffcs5 *fttl Clfa^S St'S, <$£1 <*lfa 

itl ^<&' 5 TN5 *111 «f fa*C*t H» ^*51*11 

fawt 3851*11 ii ^ fawf ^titi ii, 

sstsl ^lltUfl <£lfa (R^'Tt^ ^flll *[& ^1 I *r$F5 

fa?Gt*t ^ ii, fti^ faiw ^rf^ ii 'Q fa^s^ 

*tfai ^5 ii, ^nl ^ 

=ntm ^ftfal <afa <R3sm^5 ^flil ^ ^ !! !” 


‘•All honour to you Ram Mohun Roy. 
It is a matter of no small wonder or thank¬ 
fulness that, at that time, the keen rays of 
your intellect should have pierced the dense 
mass of ignorance that enveloped the land 
like rolling clouds and shed their light so far 
and wide, that your pure and transparent 
soul should have discerned and eschewed all 
•the superstitions of your country and of 
your age. Your soul glowing with know¬ 
ledge and religious ardour was then, as it 
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were, an active volcano in the midst of a 
jungly morass, that sent forth impetuously 
on all sides copious streams of the fire of 
knowledge hallowed by sanctity. The mar¬ 
tial music that you made on behalf of science 
is still, as it were, ringing in our ears. That 
loud yet deep trumpet-tone is being echoed 
and re-eChoed even to this day and achieving 
victory even in this unworthy land. With a 
view to the removal of prevailing supersti¬ 
tions at home and abroad^ you have shown 
all the valour of an.indomitable warrior in 
the character of an assailant, and have woo 
complete and indubitable victory by defeat¬ 
ing all opponents in argumentative combats. 
You have the title of Raja. But it is no 
inert mass of dust that constitutes your 
domain. You have won for yourself an 
extensive mental dominion. The educated 
and enlightened community of your own 
time and that of the succeeding ages, in 
particular, have put a crown on your head 
and have been singing psalms of victory in 
your honour. Those who had been reign- 
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Ing over the minds of the Hindus from time 
immemorial, them have you conquered and 
dethroned. You are therefore the King of 
kings. The triumphant flag that you have 
set up in their domain have never again 
been struck down, but has been waving as 
triumphantly as ever. The progeny of those 
very Indians who once reckoned you their 
enemy, now recognise you, no doubt, as 
their great friend. You are the friend not 
of India alone, but of the whole world. 

“As on the one hand you have sought 
to adorn your motherland with the jewels 
of knowledge and righteousness, so have 
you, on the other, crossed deep and peri¬ 
lous seas, reached the metropolis of the 
British Empire and tried your best to bring 
about various administrative reforms and an 
amelioration of the lot of humanity. What 
a feat, what an achievement for that time ! 
Such is the glory of genius ! 

“You settled in England and the learned 
of that land were struck with amazement 
at the sight o$ your many accomplishments 
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and virtues. Your presence once inspired an 
enlightened circle with such a mingled feeling 
of admiration and amazement as if Plato, 
Socrates, or Newton had come down on the 
earth again, in the flesh. You were a thing 
not only above your time but above your 
country also. India was no fit habitation 
for you. It has been said that the birth of 
such a man in such a country is perhaps 
something unprecedented in the worlds 
history. 

“How many pillar^ of your triumph, how 
many monuments of your glory are still 
conspicuous in the shape of the abolition of 
the suttee , the founding of the Brahrrio religion, 
the advancement of your own countrymen ! 
We know not what a happy inspiration it 
was that made you resolve on traversing 
half the globe. The good and renowned 
people even of those remote regions having 
come to know of your uncommon virtues 
Were eager to welcome you into their midst. 
How many beneficial projects, how many 
charitable schemes must you have pondered 
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over! But unlucky as India is, none of 
these bore any practical fruit. Bristol, what 
a calamity have you brought on ! You have 
orphanned and dispirited us for good, you 
have laid the fatal axe at the root of the 
tree of extraordinary virtue that was bear¬ 
ing all sorts of nectareous fruits. 

“What a terrible day was that day* of 
disaster ! Our mourning for that day still 
continues and shall continue for ever. On 
that day the well-being of India received as 
it were a death-blow Young India, you 
became helpless and shelterless on that day 
and fell into the condition of the Sikh force 
when they had no longer the great Ranjit 
to lead them. Miserable cultivators, you 
were deprived on that day, for ever, of the 
protection of the kind benefactor, who, at 
a time when though growing abundant 
crops for home and foreign consumption, 
you could not lift even a morsel of the 
coarsest rice to your own mouths with an 
easy mind and tearless eyes, was anxious to 
remove that unbearable load of misery and 

8 
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soothe your anguished hearts, and, with 
that view, unknown to them, stayed in the 
metropolis of the British Empire and ad¬ 
dressed letters in his own hand-writing to 
every high official beseeching earnestly a 
redress of your grievances. Ever persecu¬ 
ted Indian women, you lost on that day the 
great friend who had the removal of your 
misery and a marked improvement in 
your position uppermost in his thoughts, and 
who, utterly unsolicited and endlessly perse¬ 
cuted, prevented that dreadful self-immola¬ 
tion of yours, the very remembrance gf 
which is enough to make the blood curdle 
and cause the heart to tremble, and all the 
attendant train of evils such as the grief, 
the wailings and the tears of your friends 
and relations. O Mother India, thou that 
art afflicted with so many afflictions, on 
that day perhaps was that tree of hope of 
yours uprooted. 

“I feel as if that old grief was renewed 
in my heart. I am utterly unable to restrain 
my tears. It is necessary that I should think 
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of something else and forget that grief. Nor 

is there wanting a consoling reflection. Our 
Raja is not a thing to be utterly extinct. 
He has vanished from the earth, but has not 
accomplished his ever-cherished humani¬ 
tarian projects. How many a time has a 
deep and solemn voice proceeded from his 
sepulchre and kindled holy ardour and ac¬ 
complished charitable ends ! Though dead, 
therefore, yet he has not forsaken us. In 
virtue of his noble projects in life and of 
the example of his character, he has -been, 
eyen after death, working good and teach- 
•ng us, and is thereby still to us an object 
of gratitude. Nay, Europe and America 
also enshrine him in their memory. 

Persecuted by his countrymen ir. his 
life time he had hoped for the grateful recog¬ 
nition of oosterity. But no visible sign of 
such recognition is yet forthcoming. Fortu¬ 
nately Dwarakanath Tagore went to Eng¬ 
land. It is to that visit that we owe the erec¬ 
tion of a decent tomb over the Raja’s remains. 
Well, Indians, you proceed, from .time to 
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if some Englishman of position had bestirred 
himself in the matter of the erection of a 
memorial to Ram Mohun Roy, the work 
would have been accomplished long ere this. 
The eagerness to secure that Englishman’s 
favour and good will would have been 
enough to ensure its success. Shame to us ! 
a hundred, a thousand shames ! So wretched 
as it is, the Hindu community aspires to 
permanence ! It ill becomes me who am 
unable to beg from door to door to cry shame 
and express regret in this fashion. But 
who can stay the eruption of a volcano or 
curb the towering flames of a forest con¬ 
flagration ? Without a copious shower a con¬ 
flagration must consume that on which it 
feeds. Not to speak of begging or striving, 
even speaking to me is a painful effort. The 
above lines are only sparks, as it were, from 
the ashes of my funeral pyre. H would be 
fortunate if it could stir up some zeal in 
some quarter. But no sooner is fervour 
kindled and its heat felt all round than like 
straw on fire it is extinguished almost as soon 
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as it got ablaze. The pity of it! Many would 
erect and worship images of jackals, but 
none cares to behold the image of the lion. 
What a disastrous change has come over 
the character of the Indians! O Europe, 
O America, cast your eyes for once this way. 
If you wish to see how far down it is possi¬ 
ble for the countrymen of Ram Mottbn Roy 
to fall, then just look at us. Look at us and 
see how good substance degenerates into 
vile, nobleness into meanness, and the human 
frame becomes a depository of un-human 
qualities. Look at this ungrateful people 
and see how a mountain becomes a depres¬ 
sion, how diamond turns to coal and how 
a burning wood is reduced to a heap of 
ashes.” 
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